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The Hong Kong British Industries 
Fair Committee has been in session for 
some weeks vast. Th Committee con- 
sists of:—Messrs. Robert Der, repre- 
senting the Kowloon Chamber of Com- 
merce; R. A. Joscelyne, répresenting 
the Hong Kong General Chamber of 
Commerce; Tse Yu Chuen, representing 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce; 
and U Tat Chee, representing the Chin- 
ese Manufacturers’ Union. 

In add‘tion:—Messrs. W. P. Mont- 
gomery, the U.K. Trade Commissioner; 
E. McD. Courtney, and H. Owen Hughes 
who have agreed to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The Commi-tee has distributed its 
first leaflets to the various  organisa- 
tions represented on the Committee, 
inviting local business houses to book 
space on the Hong Kong stall. 

Merchan‘s who intend to visit Lon- 
don are asked to state their passport 
xyequirements, the accommodation 
which they would want in London and 
any Bri‘ish factories which they might 
wish to visit. 

The Committee is exploring the pos- 
sibility of running a special aircraft to 
the United Kingdom to meet the con- 
venience of businessmen of Hong Kong 

The object of this stall in the B.LF., 
first and foremost, is to show to the 
world the products of Hong Kong’s in- 
dustry. By “industry” we mean not 
merely the products of the local manu- 
facturing establishments but also the 
facilities and activities of the various 
types of commercial enterprise in our 
Colony. 

While we take pride in the products 
which our factories make, and while 
the various objects which are made 
locally can easily be displayed, manu- 
facturing is only a small part of the 
commercial activities of Hong Kong. 
Our banking, insurance, and tranship- 
ment facilities are responsible for the 
major portion of our national income 
and it is right and proper that this fact 
should be brought to the knowledge of 
merchan‘s overseas. 

_ In addition, Hong Kong fulfils a most 
vital function in the movement cf com- 
modities. Our many import and ex- 


Fair Committee, Hong Kong 


port firms are representative of Hong 
Kong’s role in fulfilling the very neces- 
sary task of the broker in international 
trade. Merchants of Hong Kong kave 
been singularly successful in bringing 
into contact the producer who has 
goods to sell and the consumer who 
wishes to buy, and international trade, 
reduced to its barest elements, is only 
the transition of goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. The importance 
of the intermediary known as the 
broker, is recognised the world over, 
and consequently it is of .great impor- 
tance that local import and _ export 
firms should make known, as widely 
as possible, the lines they handle, the 
agents they represent, the markets they 
serve, and the producing areas to 
which they have access. 


Hong Kong—the Far 
Entrepot 


East’s principal 


In addition, Hong Kong should be 
advertised as the maior entrevot of the 
Far East, particularly in the West 
where, outside a small business circle, 
Hong Kong is not too well known. We 
have a great deal to be proud of in this 
Colony. We have excited the admira- 
tion of the world with the speed of our 
rehabilitation and the prosveritv which 
has come to Hong Kong since the war. 
We are probably the largest city in the 
British Colonial Empire. Our trade 
compared with the size of our Colony 
is stupendous. The import and ezport 
trade of Hong Kong in value is aimost 
equal to that of New Zealand. It is 
about 50% of that of Malaya which has 
more than three times our population. 
I‘ is greater than that of the whole of 
Eire. To state this is not to puff out 
our cheeks with conceit but it would 
be false modesty to hide the lignat of 
our achievements under a bushel. 

It is against a tackground such as 
this that Hong Kong business mer- 
chants should approach the B.LF. 
There are merchants the world over 
who are looking for new trading con- 
tacts. Some of them will no doubt 
have heard about the reputation of 


Hong Kong, and will wish to confirm 
that the facilities of which they have 
heard do, in fact, exist. They will want 
to know what banks they should con- 
tact; they will want to know the names 
and addresses of various insurance 
companies but, above all, they will 
want to make contact with individual 
local firms. 

It. should, therefore, be an essential 
part of the policy of any Hong Kong 
merchant house to spread abroad its 
name, and the record of its business. 
Most merchant houses in Hong Kong 
do indeed use various local perjodicals 
for advertising but the effectiveness of 
the form of advertising is limited by 
the circulation of the periodicals in 
which it appears. The British Indus- 
tries Fair is one of the best advertising 
mediums in the world available to 
businessmen. The B.ILF. is the rendez- 
vous of businessmen. Men do not go 
there for the purpose of mere sight- 
seeing, or to satisfy some temporary 
curiosity, but who wish to find new 
business contacts which will lead to an 
increase in the volume of the commod- 
ities they handle. The time, effort. and 
money required to put on a small ex- 
hibit at the B.LF. is negligible comvar- 
ed with the potential results which 
may accrue from this form of advertis- 
ing. 


Heng Kong—expert distributor of East- 
West trade 


It has long been the contention of 
economists that if all commodities pro~ 
duced in the world could be shared out 
among all the people in the world, 
there would still be an enormous short- 
age to satisfy the demands of the con- 
sumers. The great difficulty in the past 
has always been that commodities 
could never get to the hands of con- 


sumers because the distributive pro- 
cesses were not sufficiently well de- 
veloped. 


_We in Hong Kong are experts in this 
distributive process: we have the con- 
nections and the knowledge through 
which we can bring the buyers and the 
sellers of the Far East into contact with 
the buyexs and the sellers of America 
and the West. This knowledge of dis- 
tribution is in effect what we have to 
sell, and in international trade it is 
worth its weight in gold. If this part 
of the machine of commerce does not 
work, or works in a haphazard way, 
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consumers and producers the world 


over suffer. 

It is therefore most desirable that 
the commercial activities of this Colony 
and the particular business houses 
which operate in Hong Kong should be 
brought to the attention of the world 
at large. The services and trade which 
Hong Kong has to offer are badly 
needed in the outside world, and the 
short cut to the additional prosperity 
which the dissemination of that know- 
ledge will bring is via the B.1.F 


Organisation of Hong Kong 
Stall at B.LF. 


Arrangements are currently being 
made to organise a Hong Kong Stall 
at the British Industries Fair in 1949, 
The venture will be run at the Hong 
Kong end by a Hong Kong B.I.F. Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the leading commercial and industrial 
crganisations in the Colony. 


There will be two types of display 
space available—wall space for hang- 
ing cards, and stall space for displaying 
exhibits. There will be approximately 
347 square feet of wall space and 240 
square feet of stand space available. 
While final figures are not yet avail- 
able it is not expected that the cost of 
wall space will. be in excess of H.K.$35 
per square foot, and that of stand space 
$100 per square foot. 


In the case of Hong Kong business 
men wishing to visit the Fair, the Com- 
mittee is prepared to facilitate passport 
and visa requirements, reserve accom- 
modation in London and make arrange- 
mens for Hong Kong business men to 
visit British factories in which they 
may be interested. These facilities are 
available to all intending visitors whe- 
ther they have booked space or not. 


Since only a limited amount of space 

is available merchants and manufac- 

turers are, requesied ‘o fill in a form 

for reservation of exhibiting space and 

’ {crward it to the B-itish Industries Fair 
Ccmmittee. No money, passports, or 

other Gocuments should be forwarded 

at present. 


The application is no guarantee that 
the space requested will in fact be 
available. 


The application form is available at 
the Secretaries of the B.I.F. Committee, 
Messrs J. W. Ferris (I. & E. Dept.), 
and J. B. Kite (H.K. General’ Chamber 
ot Commerce). The Chairman of the 
Committee, the Hon. Eric Himsworth, 
Superintendent I. & E. Dept., is always 
ready to assist local and Overseas mer- 
chants with advice. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 1949 


Venue, Dates, and Hours of Opening. 


The fair will open in London at Earls 
Court and Olympia, and in Birming- 
ham at Castle Bromwich, on Monday, 
gid May, at 9.30 a.m. It will close on 
Friday, 13th May, at 4.00 p.m. 


Overseas Trade Buyers 

On the adv_ce ci ine Exhibitors’ Ad- 
visory Committee, the B.I.F. and the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
have agreed to dispense with ‘the 
cha-ge-for admission to buyers from 
Overseas. On presenting an Official in- 
vitation or business card at any en- 
trance, the visitor will receive an over- 
seas buyers badge which will ensure 
admission, free of charge, throughout 
the Fair. 


U.K. Trade Buyers 


After first payment of 2/6d, a home 
buyers badge will ensure admission 
throughout the Fair. 


Special Textile Display 


In 1949 the Fair will include a major 
display by the Textile and Clothing 
industries, which can be confidently 
expected to surpass the successful ex- 
hibit of 1947. Every opportunity 
should be taken to inform likely visitors 
to the Fair, who are interested in these 
industries, that this important co- 
ordinated demonstration by the U.K. 
textile industries cannot be repeated 
annually on so comprehensive a scale. 


Catalogue 


The final edition of the London and 
Birmingham catalogues will not be 
available before the opening of the 
Fair. Every overseas visitor will be 
given a copy, free of charge, on first 
presenting his business or invitation 
card at the entrance, or on obtaining 
his admission badge. 


Attendance at the previous Fair (1948) 


In comparison with the first post-war 
Fair of 1947 the attendance of overseas 
trade buyers did not fall as much as 
was anticipated, and total attendance 
Was maintained high above the pre- 
war average. The figure of overseas 
visitors to Birmingham does not include 
those who were first recorded in Lon- 
con. 


Fair in London. 


Overseas. Buyersiot. Yes decane 12,505 
Home: Buyers: sto,.cae eon 86.009 
Public (Limited Admission) 74,734 

TOLAL Dae: bhae  e e 173,248 


Engineering and Hardware Section 
—Birmingham. 


Overseas Buyers ............ 1,828 
HoOme-Biuyers: a5. 3c. eases ee 21,288 
PUD LIC. cmt crite eerie eee 138,614 

TOCA Nes ccs aura tcn onO 161,730 


Visas, Travel Concessions, and Accom- 
modation 


Free visas will again be available to 
B.1.F. visitors but travel concessions 
may not yet be possible. Detailed in- 
formation will follow where  conces- 
sions are secured. Visitors should 
generally reserve hotel accommodation 
through the normal agencies, and it 
cannot be over-emphasised that reser- 
vations should ke made many weeks 
in advance. 


Organisation of Advance Information 
and Publicity Overseas, 1949 


Press Advertising Campaign 


The campaign will consist of at least 
One main advertisement produced in 
30 languages and 120 sizes, for repeated 
insertion in more than 1,000 of the 
most appropriate national and ¢specialis- 
ed publications of 63 territories 


Special Supplements 


In the first week of January, The 
Times will publish a special supple- 
ment of the Fair; this will be mailed, 
by The Times, direct to 40,000 trade 
buyers in proportion according to ter- 
ritory. Limited supplies available to 
the Department will be despatched in 
bulk to Commercial Diplomatic Offi- 
cers and Trade Commissioners and to 
Information Officers through the For- 
eign Office and Commonwealth Re- 
lations Cffice. 


B.L.F. Symbol 


It has been decided to suspend the 
use of the “key” symbol for the 1949 
Fair, and to substitute a new design 
which may prove to have advantages 
in use. The new “gearwheel’’ motif 
will therefore by used _ exclusively, 
and line drawings of the design will 
be distributed to assist Officers in tak- 


ing every opportunity for promoting 
lis use. 
Broadcasting 

The B.B.C. will broadcast informa- 


tion in ail ove.se2s programmes, in- 
cluding a long series in the North 
American and Overseas wavelengths. 


Films 


The Shell Petroleum Co. has made 
a 20 minute “straight” news report of 
the 1948 Fair. The film, which is de- 
finitely above average for such docu- 
mentaries, and is free of commercial 
propaganda, was released in August. 
It has been adopted for re-issue with 
commentary in a dozen languages. 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMIC POSITION 


1. SUMMARY 


There are a number of permanent 
features’ in Britain’s economy. These 
are:— 


(a) Overseas sources supply the 
raw materials needed by industry (the 
ma:n exceptions being coal, china clay, 
some low-grade iron ore, some wool 
and some timber). Raw materials and 
food toge‘her represent more than 
three-quarters of all imports. 

(b) Britain produces a little less 

than half the food her population re- 
quires. 
_(c) Consequently the export trade 
(including “invis‘bie”’ exports which 
have been greatly reduced by two 
world wars) is of vital importance. 

(d) There is an enormous prepon- 
derance of industry and trade relative 
to agriculture. Outstanding importance 
attaches to certain basic industries 
particularly Coal. Iron and Steel, Tex- 
tile and Engineering, upon which the 
whor'e of industry and the success of 
the production and: export drives de- 
pend. Manufactures constitute three- 
quarters of exports. 


To these permanent features the 
effects of war have added others of a 
temporary nature. Of these the most 
important are:— 


(a) The excessive dependence of 
both Britain and of other countries, 
from which she normally buys, upon 
Western Hemisphere supplies. 

(b) The effect of the rising cost of 
primary products (which form most of 
Bri‘ain’s imports) upon the cost of the 
manufactured goods which -~orm most 
of her exvorts. 

(c) The depletion of Britain’s re- 
serves of gold, dollars and dollar 
equivalents (which also serve other 
Ster‘ing Area countries). 


The pitramount aims of economic 
policy and planning are, briefly stated, 
to redress the balance of p1ymen‘s as 
quicklu as poss‘ble and so to covduc* 
natioval investment as to provide a 
permarent solution of the balance of 
payments problem. 


To secure these ends the intention is: 


(a) To reduce the excessive deven- 
dence uvon the Western Hemisvhere 
as a source of supply (44% of imvorts 
in 1947), thus reducing the dollar 
drain. 

(b) To reduce further if possible, 
or at least limit, imports in 1948 to 
78% of 1938 volume:—(i) hv encourag- 
ing greater production and the develov- 
ment of subs‘itutes at home;—(ii) by 
increasing agr-cultural production by 
50%. as compared with pre-war levels 
(20% above 1946/7 levels) by 1951. 

(c) To increase exvorts by greater 
production and productivity or adjust- 
ment of export lines to a volume at 
least 14% times as great as in 1938. 

(a) To promo*e increases in the pro- 
Guction of food. raw materials and 
manufactured goods in Europe and the 
British Commonweal‘h, and 

(e) The development of the Ster- 
ling Area as a multilateral trading 
group. 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


For 100 years the peovle of Britain, 
hav'ng secured a leading position as 
world manufacturers, merchants, car- 
riers, bankers and ‘investors. were able 
to support a rapidly ircreasing popula- 
tion (t more than doubled between 
1651 and 1938) at a standard of living 
which steadily improved. Britain was 
the world’s best customer as a large- 
scale importer of food and raw mate- 
rials. The consicerable excess of im- 
ports over exoorts was covered by in- 
come not only from the various ser- 
vices (shipving, banking. insurance, 
etc.) rendered to the world, but also 
from the overseas inves‘ments which 
had resulted from the “ploughing 
back” of trading profits during the 
nineteenth century and the early years 
of the twentieth century in the form 
of railway and develooment loans in 
many parts of the world. 


Furthermore the terms of trade (i.e 
the realationship between the general 
Jevel of prices for w'1'ch British ex- 
ports can be sold in world markets and 
the general level of prices Britain is 
obliged to pay for imvorts) had for 
fifty years uv to 1930 moved steadily 
in Brita’n’s favour. For exanple. tak- 
ing as 100 the volume of expor‘s re- 
quired to purchas2 a given volume of 
imports in the years 1881-5, the volume 
required in the years 1931-5 was only 
51—the most favourable position ever 
attained. 


But even before the First World War 
Britain’s share of world trade was 
dropping, (though this was disguised by 
the fact that its total was increasing) 
particularly as far as exports were 
concerned; but invisible exvorts were 
still more than adequate to produce an 
overall favourable balance of pay- 
ments. 


By 1935, however, the first signs of 
unfavourable balance of overseas pay- 
ments were to be noted and in 1938 
8% of imports had to be covered by 
the sale of. assets. (see Table I). 
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This unfavourable change was due 
to a combination of the effects of cer- 
tain long-term trends: 


_(i) There was increasing competi- 
tion from newer industrial countries, 
particularly U.S.A., Germany and 
Japan. Britain’s share of world ex- 
ports of manufactures which was two- 
fifths in the late 1870’s, dropped from 
one-quarter in 1913 to under one-fifth 
in 1936-8; 


(ii) Britain’s pioneer industries, the 
foundations of her industrial power 
and wealith, esvecially coal, steel and 
eotton, were falling behind in their 
contribution to exvorts and were in 
need of reequipment. Coal exports 
dropped from 73 ‘to 40 million tons be- 
tween 1913 and 1937, iron and steel 
from 5 to 2.6 million tons and the con- 
tribution of Coal and Textiles to ex- 
por's reckoned as a percentage by 
value of total exports of U.K. manu- 
factures and produce fell as follows: 


1913 1937 1947 

(CORT adacar geeese: 10% 7% 0% 
TOXICS: aici svat 38% 26% 11% 
"TOtAl ee naee 48% 33% 11% 
(iii) Primary producing countries 


were tending to encourage the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing industries 
These changes were intensified by the 
First World War. 


The problem was further aggravated 
after the Second World War in a num- 
ber of ways: 


(i) The acute world shortage of 
food and raw materials has made the 
obtaining of supplies difficuit and 
the prices to be paid for them higher. 
Furthermore the balance of payments 
problem which, in consequence, has 
confronéed many countries has had 
to be solved in many cases by buying 
fewer manufactured goods. The un- 
favourable change in the terms of 
trade since the verv favourable 
position reached in i931-5 has been 
serious for a net importer like Brita‘n. 
What this meant can be illustrated by 


Table I 
THE UNITED KINGDOM BALANUE OF PAYMENTS 


Pre-1914 
Estimated (£ 
Annual millions) 


Average 1938 1946 1947 
Total payments for imports ......... —610 —835 —1,092 —1.540 
Receipts fron exports and reexports 474 533 890 1,102 
Balance of trade in goods .......... ea lets} ——302 ——202 —438 
Income from _ overseas investments, 
shipping, banking services, etc. ‘ ? 405 399 375 
Payments of interest abroad, shipping 
POULISUS, Pe CtG: Sk tins siemens: obs 2? —157 —276 —366 
2t Government erpenditure overseas Mg — 16 —291 —207 
Balance of “invisible” items ....... +270 +232 —168 —192 
+134 —.70 —370 —630 
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taking as 100 the volume of exports re- 
cuired to purchase an average volume 
of imports in 1938. On this basis 115 
would be the volume of exports needed 
in 1947 and 120 in the first quarter of 
1948. In other words more to be ex- 
ported to get the same amount in 
terms of imports. Table 2 shows the 
change based on 1947=100: 


Table 2 
TERMS OF TRADE 
— 1947 = 100 — 
Year 1938 1947 1948 
June 
Import prices .... 39 100 117 
(c.i.f.) 
Export prices .... 45 100 109 
(f.0.b.) 
Terms of trade .. 87 100 107 
Since neither the average value index nor 


the price index is ideal for measuring changes 
in the terms of trade both over long periods 
of time and from month to month, the import 
and export index numbers shown here are the 
result of combining the two. This gives a 
measure of the adverse movement in the terms 
of trade between 1938 and 1947 and from 
month to month thereafter. 

A rise in the figures for terms of trade in- 
dicates an adverse movement. 


(ii) Excessive dependence on the 
Western Hemisphere, unravaged by 
war, as a source of supply for manufac- 
tured goods as well as food and raw 
material has produced in the world an 
acute dollar shortage which has further 
aggravated the balance of payments 
problem. Many countries, especially in 
Europe, not only temporarily ceased 
to be able to sell essential goods to 
Britain but themselves sought to make 
up their deficiencies from the Western 
Hemisphere. (In 1947 44% of British 
imports came from the Western 
Hemisphere as against only 31% in 
1938, while exports to the Western 
Hemisphere had dropped in the same 
period from 1744% to 15%%. The 
rest of the Sterling Area was. also 
running a heavy dollar deficit. 

(iii) The loss of investments (over 
£1,000 million were sold during the 
war) and the accumulation of new 
sterling debts to the amount of over 
£3,000 million meant that net earnings 
from investments in 1947 covered only 
eR imports compared with 21% in 
1938. 

(iv) The loss of ships during the war 
(half the pre-war merchant fleet) 
meant not only diversion of materials 
and labour to their replacement which 
has taken and will take time, but also 
a reduced excess of receipts over pay- 
ment for shipping services. 


(v) Overseas commitments par- 
ticularly in Germany and the Middle 
East meant the diversion of foreign cur- 
rency from ‘mports. Expenditure in 
1947 amounted to £207 millions com- 
pared with only £16 millions in 1938. 


The deficit of £630 millions in 1947 
was covered by dollars lent to Britain 
by U.S.A, and Canada and the sale of 
gold and overseas assets. 


By the end of 1947 nearly the whole 
of the loans had been exhausted and 
gold and dollar reserves (which also 
covered the needs of the whole Ster- 
ling Area) were down to danger level. 
To meet this situation imports were 
cut to austerity levels, food purchases 
in U.S.A. were almost wholly eliminat- 
ed, steps were taken to divert pur- 
chases to non-dollar sources of supply 
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and the export and production drives 
were relen‘lessly pursued. 


The main cffect of the Second World 
War was to concentrate into a period 
ot a few difficult years the many ne- 
cessary adjustments (e.g. the develop- 
ment of new export lines) and ex’en- 
sive re-organisations (e.g. re-equip- 
ment) which otherwise might have 
been carried out gradualiy over a 
period of yeors. This process was 
seriously impeded by the necessity of 
iaking account of inflationary pressure 
(which affected Britain no less than 
other countries) in planning the re- 
equipment of industry and miking re- 
ductions in the capital investment pro- 
gramme. The results achieved in 
making the necessary adjusiments 
have reflected the comparative success 
of Britain’s anti-inflationary measures. 
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PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS, 1938, 1946, 1947 


(a) 


Imports:— 


The following table (based on declared values) 


of import trade changed considerably 


food, drink and tobacco and manufactured articles 


shows that the pattern 
in 1947 and that compared with 1948, 
represented a smaller 


share of the total while raw materials increased in relative importance. 


Class 


Food, drink and tobacco 


Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 


Per cent. of total value 


1938 1946 1947 

Are tinn cto os 46.8 49.0 45.1 
27.0 30.0 31.3 

SOnGCON 25.4 18.9 22.3 


(b) Exports 


The table below shows the contribution to the total value in 1938, 1946 
and 1947 of the most important individual groups, figures being given for 
any group which in any of the three years amounted to 4 per cent. of the 


total. Apart from the increases for 


exception of iron and steel, the most important 


the various metal groups. with the 
feature is the virtual 


elimination in 1947 of exports of coal, following the great reduction in 1946. 


Per cent. of Total Value Order of Im- 


Description 1938 1946 1947 portance 
‘ 1938 1946 1947 
Machinery raiiss oc seaks « cease ees 58 IZ awd 2.5m 1539 1 2 1 
Vehicies (including locomotives, ships P 

Ancien alrenakt wet occ. cresnadaane <oeiaten one 9.5) o1l2:6ee 14:8 3 1 2 
Iron and steel and manufacture there- 

OL SS ree ate Soin hte oe eee ors 8.9 8.7 7.4 4 3 4 
Cotton yarns and manufactures ...... 10.6 6.9 6.8 2 8 6 
Miscellaneous articles wholly or main- 

Ty; manufactured) yo-5 so. ere oi 6.1 6.2 6.0 7 9 8 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 4.7 eee 5.9 10 6 9 
Woollen & worsted yarns & manufac- 

PUES Eis ere « MENON: MRL. Smee, «oe 5.7 ne 5.1 = 1 i 
E’ectrical goods and apparatus ...... 2.9 al: 4.3 
Coal Saas . Ss ig Sass. eiNs : 7 Seth se bestea teria 7.9 1.0 0.2 5s eee 12 
Others Metals Mesure Masta eels 4.4 fas yee tal uf 7 
Other textiles cata wero ccece ine aerial woes 5.2 8.7 7.9 9 4 3 

Aa eS (83 7.5 7.0 6 5 5 


Other manufactures 


Table 3 


Table 5 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT 1946-8 UNITED ee bear 3 1938, 1946 and 
1948 By Value Bv Volume 

First six Annual (£ millions) cea: 

19: 4 K. 

946 1947 months 1948 Rate Woon Tae Rx) ten. ee 

Western Hemisphere ............... 360 _670 _195 _390 Ports ports ports ports 

tenling MAneam..< ti naooeeisulese. ch eos — 30 85: +70 +140 

Di pibigmCs puitlesc een re + 45 — 30 + 40 + 20 ie veseee ae a8 100.0 100.0 
Rest of the World ................. _ 25 ay nd _lio §=-—«s«1946-...... Rie G : 

est of the Wor 2 55 10 ioay (ee 1787.5 11371 75 1086 

Tae. ee _370 _630 _140 _-280 1948 1st Qtr. 487.5 3534 78 1256 

= 2nd Qtr. 538.3 390.1 78 134.3 
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3. A te ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 


External Aspects 


_ The first half of 1948 
improvment in that:— 

(i) the measures taken in Britain 
and the rest of the Sterling Area were 
beginning to show encouraging results 
in reducing the payments gap; 

(ii) a respite was granted as a re- 
sult of the aid forthcoming under the 
European Co-operation Act from the 
U.S.A. and 

(iii) measures for European  co- 
operation were being pressed forward 
under O.E.E.C. 

Nevertheless, the problem of closing 
the gap remained, aggravated by a 
further adverse trend in the terms of 
trade, and by signs that the sellers’ 
market was coming to an end and that 
exports would have to meet increasing 
competition in which the question of 
price for quality would become a pro- 
gress.vely important factor. 

The Economic Plan’s targets for 
1948 and the actual results in the first 
six months were:— 

(i) Imports during the first six 
months at 76% of 1938 volume. Of 
the total, 34% (44% in 1947) was to 
come from Western Hemisphere. 

The actual figures for the first two 
ouarters of 1948 showed imports of 
78% _ of 1938 volume. Prices, however, 
continued to rise, and expenditure on 
imports for the first half of 1948 was 
£887 million against the forecast of 
£792 million, though Western Hemi- 
sphere imports were only £27 million 
above the forecast, representing 34.3% 
of total imports. 

(ii) Exports at the average rate of 
125% of 1938 volume in the first half 
of 1948, at a monthly rate of 150% at 
.the end of the year and at an average 
rate of 130% for the year as a whole. 
The most striking individual increases 
planned for 1948 were cutlery, hard- 
ware and instruments (213% of 1938), 
machinery (206%), vehicles (255%), 
electrical goods and apparatus (252%), 
rayon and silk (245%), pottery, glass 
and abrasives (223%). 

Actual exports by volume in the 
first half of 1948 were at an average 
of 130% of 1938, 5% beyond the tar- 


showed an 


get. and continued the steady rise 
since 1946. In the second quarter 
they stood at 134% of 1938 volume 
and in the month of July reached 


149%. Exports by value for the first 
half of the year were £26 million 
above forecast. Exports of iron and 
steel, machinery, vehicles, pottery, 
cu‘lery, hardware and_ instruments. 
electrical goods and rayon were all 
shaping particularly well. Coal _ ex- 
ports were struggling to reach the 
target and textiles, though behind, 
were beginning to make uv leeway. 

(iti) A total overall deficit of £136 
million—a deficit of £183 mill’on with 
the Wes‘ern Hemisphere offset by a 
favourable balance of £47 million 
with the rest of the world. 

Actual figures in the first six 
months showed a deficit of £140 mil- 
lion, only £4 million above the fore- 
cast; calculated at the annual rate 
this amounted to a reduction of about 
55% in the 1947 deficit. A most im- 
portant contribution was made to this 


encouraging result by invisible exports 
which, against a deficit of £192 million 
in 1947, yielded a surplus of £16 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1948. The deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere was 
£195 million (only £12 million above 
forecast) which, at the annual rate, 
was equivalent to a reduction of £280 
million from the 1947 figure. 

(iv) A reduction of resources of gold 
and dollars by £222 million (allowing 
for the rest of the Sterling Area). 

The actual reduction, owing to the 
continuation of an unfavourable trend 


in prices and the terms of trade, 
amount to £254 million (£147 
million in the first quarter and 


£107 million in the second—a_ reduc- 
tion of 25%). These figures make 
no allowance for E.R.P. assistance. In- 
cluding E.R.P assistance the reserves 
at mid-1948 stood at £473 million, 
the object of policy being to retain 
them at a figure around £500 million. 


Internal Aspects 


Turning to the internal side of the 
economic picture the main need is for 
increased production both in the basic 
industries (coal, iron and steel, inland 
transport, electricity and agriculture) 
and those in the foreground of the ex- 
port drive (coal, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, engineering, vehicles and pot- 
tery). 

Production targets and actual half- 
year results in these key industries 
may be summarised as follows:— 

(i) Coal. 1948 production target 
211 million tons. Mid-year total (week 
ending 3rd July) 106.1 million tons. 

1948 export target i6 million tons. 
Mid-year total 6.9 milion tons. 


1948 manpower target: 750,000. 
Mid-year total: 725,000. 
(ii) Steel. 1948 production target 


144% million tons. Mid-year total 7.56 
million tons. 

Production in the first and second 
quarters of 1948 was at the annual 
va‘e of 14.9 and 15.3 million tons re- 
spectively. 


(iii) Tertiles. 


(a) Cotton: 1948 production target 
is an annual production of 1,000 mil- 
lion lbs. Mid-year total was 439 mil- 
lion lbs. (ie. an annual rate of 878 
million lbs. compared with 740 million 
lbs. in 1947). This revoresents an 
average weekly rate of 17.3 million lbs. 
with an end 1948 weekly target rate 
of 20 million lbs: the actual weekly 
rate for the first half of the year was 
apvroximately 17 million lbs. 

1948 manprwer target is 325.000; 
the actual mid-vear figure was 274,910. 

(b) Wool: Worsted Yarn (wool con- 
ten‘) 1948 production target is a 
monthly rate for the year of 16 million 
lbs. In the first half of the year the 
average monthly rate was’ 15.1 million 
lbs. 

Fabrics (excluding blankets): 1948 
production target is an average month- 
lv rate of 24 million linear yards per 
month; in the first half of 1948 the 
average monthly rate was 21.7 million 
linesr yards. 

1948 manpower target is 200.000; 
the. actual mid-year figure was 179,100. 

(c) Rayon: 1948 production target 
is an average monthly rate for the 
year of 21.3 million lbs (staple fibre 
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and continuous filament yarn). In 
the first half of the year the monthly 
rate averaged 19.8 million lbs. 


(iv) Agriculture 

Acres (in thousands) 
Actual ‘Target 
Production:— 1947 1948 
Breadgrains ...... 2,207 2.595 
Other grains 5,888 6,050 
Potatoes ......... 16832 1,423 
Sugar beet ...... 396 400 
Thinseed Majic. cers 40 150 
Manpower:— Actual Taroet 

see Fnd 1947 Mid-1948 1948 
1,055,000 1,085,000 1,110,000 
Industrial production in the first 


half of 1948 was running at a level be- 
tween one-fifth and one quarter higher 
than ir 1946. 


4. THE LONG-TERM PROGRAMME 


he long-term objective is to get 
Saree fade into balance by the 
time the assistance of E.R.F. ends in 
1952, on the basis of the highest’ prac- 
ticabte standard of living. — 

This can be achieved in 
yays:— ES 
: @) Balance at the level justified by 
mid-1948 exports (without E.R.P. aid) 
i.e. at a level lower than existing aus- 
tere standards involving cuts in raw 
materials and food imports with seri- 
ous effects on production, exports and 


three 


the policy of full employment. This 
must be ruled out. : 
(ii) Balance at present austerity 


standards, ie. paying for imoorts wth 
current earnings (without E.R.P. aid). 
This means exporting half as much 
again of volume as in 1938, (the end 
1948 target figure). A great effort will 
be required to achieve this result. 

(iii) Balance at a level justifying an 
improved standard of living. This 
wou'd mean exporting ne®rly double 
the volume of exports of 1938, or sub- 
stituting for manufactured imvorts a 
greater proportion of home-produced 
goods. A very great increase in pro- 
duction and, more important, of pro- 
ductivity. would be required to make 
this possible. 3 

While the third alternative remains 
the future aim. the second is the im- 
mediate objective. The main factors 
outside Britain’s control which will 
govern the success or failure of this po- 
licy are changes in the terms of trade 
and the assurance of the continuation 
of E.R.P. aid until 1952. 

The main methods to be employed 
to achieve the desired balance 3are:— 

(i) Increased exvorts, particularly 
to dollar countries, (relying on Britain’s 
main asset—pres‘ige based on high 


quality and workmanship, and good 
design) and 
(ii) decreased imports from the 


Western Hemisvhere. 

(iii) increased production at home:- 
(a) of things at present imported, 
particularly from hard currency coun- 


tries; (b) of import substitutes; (c) 
for export; 
(iv) co-operation with Euronean 


countries (e.g. by export of col, steel, 
machinery, and agricultural equipment) 
to help build up their production of the 
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BRITISH EXPORT RECORDS 


Further Improvement in Production 
(By a London Correspondent) 


United Kingdom exports. during 
July reached the highest value ever 
recorded, being £151,900,000. In 
volume, ‘they were the highest since 
July, 1929, and 149 per cent. of the 
average monthly value in 1938. 

Machinery and vehicles are still the 
leading main export groups. Machin- 
ery exports in July set up new records 
bo:h for quantity and for value, and 
vehicle exports also rose, the United 
States, Canada, and Belgium—three 


hard currency countries—being the 
leading markets for British motor 
ears. Exports of cotton manufactures 


in July were 29 per cent. greater than 
in June, and their value, at £13 mil- 


lion, was the highest attained since 
1929. 
The volume of British exports in 


the period January-June, 1948, ex- 
ceeded the official objective as fixed 
in the Government’s “Economic Sur- 
vey’, and an analysis of six months’ 
trading shows wnat steady progress 
has been made in  Britain’s export 
drive, besides giving some indication 
SPEIER MEE A RS ET PT 


goods Britain and Europe need from 
hard currency countries (e.g., timber, 
feeding-s‘uffs, pig and dairy produce, 
special machinery, aluminium). Britain 
is similarly making major contributions 
in the Organisation for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and in heloing to 
iron out trade and currency difficulties; 

(v) development of production in 
the Commonwealth countries, colonies 
and other overseas sources of foodstuffs 
and raw ma‘eria’s for the supply of 
which at present there is dependence 
on hard currency countries. 

The implications of the plan throw 
into relief the vital importance of four 
industries : — 

(i) Coal to provide fuel and power 
for all industry; coal exports to assist 
Eurovean recovery and to balance es- 
sen‘ial imports. 

(ii) Steel and Engineering to pro- 
vide for increases in Britain’s own pro- 
ductive power, and exports to dollar 
countries and many other markets and 
to support European and colonial re- 
covery and development. 

(iii) Textiles to provide hard and 
soft currency exports, and exports to 
stimulate colonial development and 
supply the home market. 

(iv) Agriculture to provide more 
food from Britain’s own soil and raw 
materials for industry. 

These indus‘ries all require increased 
manpower which must be found by 
drawing-off labour from less  vitally- 
important -industr’es. 

Productivity can be increased by re- 
equipment, redeployment of manpower, 
improved management technique, and 
by giving full play to inventive genius. 

Increased cap‘tal investment will re- 
quire national savings. 

Restraint will be necessary both in 
consumption to reduce imports to a 
minimum and increase erports to a 
marimum and also in wage demands 
end the distribution of profits in order 
to avoid inflation and ‘rising prices. 


‘with Canada 


of the trend of the country’s trade. 
Import prices have risen to a far 
greater extent than export prices, yet 
‘he total external trade deficit in the 
half-year, equivalent to an annual 
rate of about £400 million, is a great 
improvement on the 1947 deficit of 
£675 million. 

All the evidence shows that the 
general balance-of-payments position 
is being favourably influenced by the 
export efforts of recent months. 


Trade Trends 


If larger supplies of raw materials 
were obtainable from the sterling 
area, Britain’s dependence on the 
dollar area for many of her imports 
would be greatly reduced. But it is 
on an expasion of her exvorts to the 
dollar area that Britain, for the pre- 
sent, must chiefly rely to reduce the 
dollar gap in her foreiga trade turn- 
over. Considerable progress ‘has  al- 
ready been made in this. direction. 
Thus. the value of British exvorts to 
the Western Hemisphere in the first 
half of this year was £125 million, 
compared with £92 mill‘on in the cor- 
resvonding period of 1947, and it was 
and Latin American 
countries that the increase was the 
greatest. The more important in- 
creases in British exports to the Unit- 
ed States were in  vebhictes, which 
were four ‘imes as great as those for 
the January-Jure periods of 1948 and 
1947; in machinery, which was three 
times as great; and in wool manufac- 
tures, which were more than doubled. 
Great a‘tention is now being given 
by British manufacturers and = ex- 
porters to improved design and better 
salesmanship, and British exports to 
the Western Hemisphere are expected 
to expand still further. 

As regards imports, the Western 
Hemisphere supplied over 45 per cent. 
of Britain’s total imports in 1947, as 
against 33 per cent. in 1938; but for 
the first six months of 1948 the figure 
had been reduced to 34 per cent., 
ccmpared with 1947, this reduction, 
however, being mainfty in goods im- 
por‘ed direct from the United States. 


British Craftsmanship 


The Machine Tool and Engineering 
Exhibition, which opened at Olympia, 
London, on August 26, is important, 
not merely because it is the first of its 
kind that has been held for 14 years, 
but because in the intervening period 
Britain’s machine-tool industry has 
greatly extended the variety of its pro- 
duc‘s. This applies particularly to its 
ability to provide the high-speed ma- 
chines for single processes that modern 
industry demands. In 1947, 
40,000 metal-working machine tools, of 
a value of some £26 million, were 
made in Britain, and it is noteworthy 
that this industry is exporting as much 
as 60 per cent. of its outpu*. Production 
this year is running at an annual rate 
of well over £30 million, and the work- 


nearly. 


ing capacity of the finished product has 
improved in proportion to the increas- 
ing number of special-purpose tools 
that are being made. 

As the Exhibition demonstrated, Bri- 
tish machine-tool technology has made 
tremendous strides during the past de- 
cade. This is mainly due ‘to individual 
craftsmanship, for though increased in- 
dustrial mechanisation has largely dis- 
placed the skilled artisan of bygone 
days, the modern power-driven ma- 
chine tools has called into existence a 
new class of operators of equally high 
skill. And in that kind of personal pro- 
fessional skill the British have always 
been pre-eminent among nations. 


Some Export Results 


The radio industry was among those 
recently mentioned by Mr. Douglas 


Jay, Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, as having raised its pro- 
cuction to “all-time record Jovels”. 


The export results obtained by this in- 
dustry are equally remarkable. There 
has been an unprecedented demand in 
foreign markets for British communi- 
cations equ:pment, components, and 
values, and as a consequence Bri- 
tish radio exports, during the 
first six months of 1948, reached 
a total value of £6.300.000. This 
is a record fiscure (£600000 above 
the corresponding figure for 1947), and 
exvort-values are likely to rise still] 
further, once the manufacture of tele- 
visicn equinment for the home market 
goes into mass production. 

Among the “raw material’ industries 
whose products have always had a 
ready sale in foreign markets, though 
their primary market is at home, are 
coal and cement. Both of them are 
gradually regaining their position in 
overseas markets. Coal export figures 
for July were the highest this year, the 
total for the month being more than 
1.600.000 tons. As resards cement, 
though the home demand is unabated, 
it is not expected to prejudice the at- 
tainment of the export obiective for 
1948. This was put at 1,200,000 tons, 
representing £6.509,000 on a c.i.f. basis. 
South America has long been a good 
customer for British cement, ana the 
Argen‘ine, which by exception was not 
formerly a customer, is now taking 
large quantities of British cement. 


THE FUTURE OF 
SHANGHAI 


: The American-owned Shanghai Even- 
ing Post re-echos in the following 
article opinions expressed by many 
Chinese and foreign business men of 
Shanghai. : 

In view of the obvious instability of 
the situation, a number of friends both 
foreign and Chinese have raised once 
more the thought that Shanghai might 
wel be declared an open port or an 
international city. The prec‘se scheme 
is open to discussion but the general 
idea is clear enough — to make this 
grea‘, thronged super-village a place of 
refuge once more. rather than a poten- 
tial atom bomb. To make it such, runs 
the argument, would be to render 
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Shanghai a constructive force in an 
otherwise crumbling state .of affairs. 


There is no sound argument against 
this in our view. Irrespective of Chin- 
ese factionalism, no Chinese can deny 
that mi‘lions of Chinese are in jeopardy 
minute by minute in Shanghai today— 
not because of purely political consi- 
derations, but because of the chance 
that local authority might break down 
under stress. 


Certainly neither the United States, 
nor Great Britain, nor any other for- 
eign country will take the first move 
toward bringing about what we have 
in mind as a possibility. If there is to 
be great danger here, the most that 
any foreign nation can do of its own 
accord is to try to safeguard the lives 
(and if possible, but not at all neces- 
sarily the property) of its own nation- 
als. That implies a gradual pull-out of 
foreigners and their personal effects, a 
Gismal process without value to anyone 
except as it may save the individuals 
concerned from greater trouble later. 
There are. endless complications and 
frustrations about any such _ process. 
likely in any event to be incomplete 
and poss‘bly including a spot of ultim- 
ate tragedy. 


It would seem to us inuch better that 
some responsible Chinese, whether as 
individuals or groups, officials or pri- 
vate organizations, make publicly 
known that due to the obvious : crisis 
they would welcome foreign co-opera- 
tion to maintain the historic position 
of Shanghai as an island of haven in 
the midst of turmoil. It would be clear 
that they spoke only on behalf of some 
emergency arrangement, so calculated 
as jn no way to infringe the principle of 
Chinese sovereignty or in any way to 
bring back a_ position of even semi- 
permanent outside control. 


Under other conditions it might he 
taken for granted that any such _pro- 
posal would raise a storm of protest 
from certain Chinese quarters. This 
protest would be based on the theory 
that we were advocating a thinly dis- 
guised return to. extraterritoriality. 
Two things may be brought forward 
against any such notion: First, the na- 
ture of the emergency, which we think 
is now realized by everyone of every 
nationality, and second the point that 
extraterritoriality was relinquished not 
under duress but voluntarily and there 
is no reason whatever to doubt the full 
good faith of those who relinquished it. 


Therefore we would welcome the ap- 
pearance of a movement in the direc- 
tion we have indicated. It might mean 
the salvation of Shanghai from some 
extremely destructive events. But the 
whole matter lies almost exclusively in 
Chinese hands. Only Chinese can pro- 
perly start such a movement, and even 
though they start it, there is no cer- 
tainty that foreign Powers will wish to 
embroil themselves in an extremely 
difficult position. But if Chinese of res- 
ponsibility do start such a movement 
we would strongly urge that it be heed- 
ed thoughtfully by Washington and 
London in particular. Shanghai might 
provide the last chance for peace, order 
and a foothold for democracy in central 
China, for a good while to come. 
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APPRAISAL OF THE SITUATION IN CHINA TODAY 


We learn from an_ authoritative 
source the following:—‘“Reports from 
Shanghai and Nanking are pessimistic 
as to the fate of the present Nanking 
Governmsant in the near future. The 
general feeling in Chinese as well as 
in foreign circles is that the Govern- 
ment in its present form in Nanking 
may last three weeks or three months 
but not more. 


“In the circles of Government and 
Government banks it is difficult to find 
responsible officials as many of them 
are absent on a plea of illness mostly 
of a diplomatic nature. There is no 
confidence whatsoever in the Gold 
Yuan currency and supplies from the 
outlying districts in the country are 
being held up as farmers and suppliers 
generally are unwilling to part with 
their commodities without something 
substantial in exchange. It is generally 
felt that if foreign currencies were al- 
lowed freely to circulate the position 
would be immediately relieved as rice 
and other commodities would then 
again flow into the markets. The dif- 
ficulty is that there is no one. who has 
sufficient authority or sufficient courage 
to give the word and to effect the 
chang>. 


“There is a universal feeling that the 
one man who could renedy the situa- 
ion in Shanghai and Nanking at the 
momant is Mr. T. V. Soong. 

“It is regarded that the Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek is determined to 


make no peac2 with the Communists or 
to retire himself from the conflict. He 
may be right in the long run: It is im- 
possible to se> how the National Gov- 
ernment of China could enter into any 
partnership for the Government of the 
country with any .party especially an 
armed party which the Chairman of 
the Communist Party Mao Tse-tung in 
his recent speech declared was bound 
to Soviet Russia. Ths lion and the wolf 
cannot lis down together. 

“Although the feeling of the people 
ir. Manchuria after the falk of Mukden 
is strongly against Russian influence 
and still Nationalistic it is impossible 
te overlook the general technique of 
Russia after the war in developing 
frontier buffers such as that now de- 
veloped in Manchuria into which may 
be injected the same ideological serum 
as that which has been so successfully 
injected into the Soviet satellites in 
Europe. 

“The general anticipation is that 
Chiang Kai-shek will retire as he did 
before the Japanese advance in 1938 
and may take with himself his leyal 
troops, departments of the Government 
and all the asse‘s of the Government 
Banks to the interior, poss:bly Chung- 
king, with a view afterwards to run- 
ning south in the direction of Canton 
where in the last year Mr. T. V. Soong 
has been consolidating the one part of 
China comparatively free from Com- 
munist influence with a. view to such 
emergency as has now arisen.” 


THE SITUATION.IN TAIWAN 


After the latest reverses of the 
Nationalist Government of China and 
the continued defections of troops and 
high army commanders, the military 
situation in North China has under- 
gone a serious change; the evacuation 
of the capital is considered and. re- 
moval of the Government from Nan- 
king to another city is openly discus- 
sed. While Canton may be chosen ul- 
timately as the centre for the Govern- 
ment provided that no armistice can 
be arranged meanwhile there are also 
reliable reports which state that Tai- 
wan is to be developed into the prin- 
cipal military base of the Kuomintang. 


Already the Island is the venue for 
the training of large numbers of con- 
script soldiers who, after the necessary 
rudiments of fighting have been im- 
parted to these men, are being trans- 
ported, by air and ship, to the main- 
land for putting up a fight against the 
Communist controlled Feople’s Liber- 
ation Army. Taiwan is also a major 
supply base as U.S. war equipment 
and munitions are, to a large extent. 
unloaded and stored on the Island. 

The people of Taiwan are increas- 
ingly vocal in their denunciation of 
the waging of the civil war; they see 
the ravages suffered by the people on 
the mainland and they are still feeling 
the bad effects of the depredations of 
the first Chinese authorities who en- 
tered and subsequently despoiled Tai- 
ye 2% months after Japan’s surren- 
er. 


A number of political movements, 
in Taiwan, China and abroad, have in- 
ereased their various forms of pro- 
paganda which either aim at full in- 
dependence of the Island, or the firm 
establishment of autonomy of the Tai- 
wanese within the Chinese Republic. 
The Nanking plan of building un Tai- 
wan as one of its principal bastions in 
the civil war is most repugnant to the 
people of Taiwan and forms another 
and very potent reason why the separ- 
atist and autonomy movements are 
gaining support. 

The Communist Party is strongiy 
opposed to any separatist movement 
and accuses the U.S. Government of 
aiding and abetting this scheme al- 
though the reasons usually given as 
justifying such alleged American poli- 
tical strategy are neither borne out 
by facts nor do they sound logical 
to the unbiased observer. The several 
political organisations of Taiwanese 
who seek emancipation from Nanking 
meet with hostility from the Com- 
munist side and as regards the Kuo- 
mintang separatists are treated as 
“Reds”—the common denominator for 
all and sundry who do not back up 
the present regime of Nanking, and 
including also the capitalists who did 
not surrender their gold and _ foreign 
exchange holdings at the “official” 
conversion rate. 


However, the popular support for af 
least unquestionable autonomy is grow- 
ing and foreign governments as well as 
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the United Nations have already 
studied this development as it appears 
from ali accounts that the majority of 
the Taiwanese disapprove of the’ pre- 
sent position which has turned out de- 
trimental to the interests and ‘the 
well-be‘ng of the people. 

In a review of the current situation 
and ‘the future outlook of Taiwan the 
monthly publication of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, “World Today’, described the 
bad rule suffered by the ‘Taiwanese 
at the hands of the Nanking civil and 
military authorities as follows: — 


The return of Chinese rule 


On 25 October 1945 the Chinese Gov- 
ernment General of Taiwan under 
the leadership of General Chen Yi, for- 
mer Governor of Fukien, was inaugu- 
rated in Taihoku, which reverted to its 
Chinese name of Taipeh. The Formo- 
sais greeted the re-establishment . of 
Chinese rule with enthusiasm, but 
within sixteen months the policies of 
the new regime ited them to revolt. 
The general attitude of the new ad- 
ministration was to consider Formosa 
@ conquered province and its inhabi- 
tants a subjugated pecple. The Gov- 
ernment General was autocratic: 
Formosans had no voice in it and held 
no wmportant public office; equa: jus- 
tice under the law did not ewist; in- 
efficiency ond corruption reigned 
among the mainland rulers. On the 
economic sid2 of the ledger the stan- 
dard of living fell: the wealth of the 
island was being drained to the main- 
lend; inflation grew by leaps and 
bounds; roads were not repaired; and 
the number ef unemployed rose. At 
the same time heulth and sanitation 
standards fell as cholera and smalipor 
spread; the educational standard of the 
schools went down «und public morale 
deteriorated. Formosans bitterly 
pointed to Hainan as an example of 
what the future held for them, and sur- 
casticilly quoted the proverb that the 
son should not be richer than the 
father. 


The economic policy of the mainiand 
Chinese was a basic cause of unrest 
among the Formosans. A source of 
great wealth lay in the confiscated 
Jananese enterprises, which were 
tcken over ot by the Formosans but 
by the mainlanders. The programme 
called for the organization of the enter- 
prises into forty-six official or semi- 
official companies, thirty-six of them 
under the .Formosan Government 
General. seven under the joint manage- 
ment of the Central Government in 
Nanking and the Formosan Govern- 
ment Generel. and three under 
the sole control of the Central 
Gonernment, Aluminium manufac- 
turing, petroleum refining, und gold 
ond conper ‘nining were reserved for 
Nankiny. At least 90 per cent of all 
the industry and aariculture of the 
island was controlled by some branch 
of the Government in one way or an- 
other. For example, the Taiwan Tea 
Corvoration, a Government oraaniza- 
ron. was created from a number of 
Jeoanese tea firms with the aim of 
acamring a virtual monopoly of the 
‘sland’s tea industry at the erpense of. 
several smaller tea companies. The 


‘Laiwun Trading Bureau, organized to 
control all exports and imports, creat- 
ed agencies to buy gonds at its own 
rates and to ship them to profitable 
destinations. The Monopoly Bureau 
a! the Government General continued 
the control of matches, alcohol, cam- 
phor, and tobacco, which had ewisted 
under the Japanese. Private and free 
enterprise in the island restricted by 
the Japanese was disappearing under 
the Chinese. 


Revolt and Massacre 


Then followed the “incident of 
February 28, 1947” which led to a 
large-scale civil revolt which was only 
suppressed by a shocking and wanton 
massacre perpe:rated by the Chin- 
ese soldiery; men, women and 
children were indiscriminately killed 
and tortured and maimed. The _ hor- 
rors of this short-lived revolt in Tai- 
wan eventually brought into existence 
some reforms which were described by 
“World Today” as follows:— 

In May 1947 the Taiwan Provincial 
Government replaced the Government 
General, and Formosa became one of 
the thirty-five provinces of China. 
Dr. Wei Tao-ming, former Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, replaced 
General Chen Yi as the leading official 
and Governor of the island. Most of 
the mainland leaders of the Govern- 
ment General were replaced by new 
officials, some of them Formosans. Dr. 
Wei Tao-ming was given power over 
the armed fodces; thecurfew was lifted: 
the military control of communications 
ended: censorship officially terminated, 
ond the formal end of pacification was 
announced. The Taiwan Provincial 
Commission under Dr. Wei now con- 
sists of fourteen members, haif of 
whom were born in Formosa, with 
mainland experience. Four depart- 
ments were organized—civi! uffairs, 
finance, education, and reconstruction, 
and five provincial administrations set 


up — social affairs, agriculture and 
forestry, health, police, and com- 
nuunications 

Dr. Wei announced in a radio ad- 


dress on 31 May that he favoured the 
promotion of tree economic enterprise 
and that he would take steps to imple- 
ment his belief. The Monopoly Bureau 
was abolished; the Tobacco and Liquor 
Bureau was created: the Match Com- 
pany was opened to private capital; 
the Camphor Compan" was placed un- 
der the Devartment of Reconstruction; 
and the monovoly regulations were re- 
vised. The Taiwan Trading Bureau 
was abolished and a Material Supoly 
Adjustment Committee was inaugurat- 
e A number of Government enter- 
prises were opened to private operation 
and investment. Mining and indus- 
trial concerns formerly jointly overat- 
ed by the Government and the peovle 


were turned over to the sole control 
of the latter. Measures were also 
taken to relieve wnemployment. The 


Governor was given the power to re- 
gulate the erchanage rate between For- 
mosan yen and Chinese national cur- 
rency, and he did so on a number of 
occasions in favour of the former. 


There is little doubt that Dr. Wei is 


making a vigorous effort to gain the 
confidence of the Formosans, whose 
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general attitude on the whole is to 
wait and see what will happen. Most 
foreigners on the island are inclined 
to believe that considerable time must 
elapse before the new regime can be 
fairly evaluated. The new adminis- 
tration is, however, being given an op- 
portunity to redress the mistakes of 
the old. 


The future of the island 


One of the most controversial though 
least-mentioned issues with regard to 
Formosa relates to the disposal of the 
island in the coming peace treaty with 
Japan. Mainland Chinese are wunan- 
imous in their desire to see it Te- 
stored to the sovereignty of China, but 
a large number of Formosans and 
many of the foreign residents question 
the wisdom of such a step. Past ex- 
perience of Chinese rule, which lasted 
from 1683 until 1895, does not suggest 
that its return would be in the best in- 
terests of the island or of its inhabi- 
tants. Until the peace treaty with 
Japun is signed and ratified sovereign- 
ty over Formosa resides with Japan, 
and the present Chinese administra- 
tion is de facto, based on the Cairo and 
Potsdam declarations. J - 

If the Formosans were in a position 
today to decide their own future what 
would they do? Many of the foreign. 
residents who have been there for «a 
long time and can speak fluently the 
principal language of the people are 
convinced that they would seek a trus- 
teeship under the United Nations, with 
the United States as the principal 
trustee. After the termination of _the 
trusteeship these foreigners believe 
the Formosans would welcome an af- 
filiation with China provided the Chi- 
nese had meanwhile put their own 
house in order. In the event that a 


stable China did not emerge they 
would prefer to be independent. The 
appointment of Governor Wei Tao- 


ming by President Chiang Kai-shek 
has given mainland Chinese a new op- 
portunity to win the support of the 
Formosans. Both the welfare of the 
inhabitants themselves and the security 
of the Western Pacific require a pros- 
perous and a peaceful Formosa. 


AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS 
IN TAIWAN 


Considering the relative security of 
Taiwan as more’ inducive to invest- 
ments by private enterprise, two U.S. 
companies have interested themselves, 
in the post-war period, in the economic 
rehabilitation of Taiwan.. The first in- 
vestment was made by the Reynolds 
Metal Corp. Capital and American 
equipment as well as technicians were 
pooled by the American corporation 
with. the Chinese Government in order 
to increase the output of aluminium. 

The second U.S. investment, contract- 
ed last April, was made in the form 
of a loan granted by the American 
electrical concern of Westinghouse to 
the Taiwan Power Co., a state (Provin- 
cial) enterprise. This loan, incidental- 
ly, was the first private loan granted to 
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TAIWAN RAILWAY’S CONDITION 
(By L. F. CRAIG, American Consulate General, Taipei, Tainan) 


The railway of Taiwan had an early 
start. ln 1886, when most people in 
China proper were still ignorant of the 
impcrtance of rail transport, the first 
railway in Taiwan was built between 
‘Taipei and Keelung. It took.2 years 
to complete this line. Seven years 
later it was extended to Hsinchu, a 
distance of 102 kilometers. Financial 
difficulties halted further construction. 

As soon as the Japanese came to this 
island (1895) they started a gigantic 
railway construction program both for 
the necessity of military operations 
and for the exploitation of the natural 
resources. The main line wag first ex- 
tended from Hsinchu to Kaohsuing, a 
distance of 408.5 kilometers. This 
main line, connecting the port of Kee- 
lung, the gateway of north Taiwan, to 
the port of Kaohsuing, the entrance of 
south Taiwan, forms the backbone of 
the island. Most of the principal 
cities. and producing centers are cen- 
tered along this line. As the volume 
of traffic increased, several sections 
were double-tracked. A number of 
branches extend from the main line. 
All these constitute the network of the 
Taiwan Railway. 


a Chinese company since the end of 
the war and it remained, so far, the 
only case of its kind. 

The loan covers a sum of US$2,000,- 
000 which will be used for purchase of 
eauipment manufactured by Westing- 
house. The loan guaranteed by the 
Central Bank of China and the Bank of 
China is repayable in two years. An 
agreement covering the loan wag signed 
in Shanghai on April 1. 

The Taiwan Power Co. had beea 
seek ng a US$12,700,000 loan from the 
Import-Export Bank and commercial and 
industrial firms for the rehabilitation 
of the power industry of Taiwan. The 
USS$2,000,000 loan from Westinghouse is 
sufficient only for the purchase of mate- 
riais required for one of the several 
power plants in Taiwan, in Jihjutan. 
If the other three large plants are to 
be developed, a considerably larger 
sum is required. 

Power production in Taiwan is in- 
adeauate to meet the consumption de- 
mand of the province. Machineries in 
the Jihjutan power plant require exten- 
sive repairs. Taiwan’s power supply 
falls short of what is required. Supply 
from Jihjutan amounts to only 125,000 
kilowatts. In order to increase the 
supply of power, it is necessary to de- 
velop the other three power plants 
namely Wulai, Wuhsueh, and Tienlung 
plants lccated in various parts of the 
province. This undertaking would take 
al least three years and incur an expen- 
diture of approximately US$7,000,000. 
After the completion of the undertaking 
the province may have an additional 
supply of 120,000 kilowatts. 


The total length of the Taiwan 
Railway, which is under provincial 
control, is approximately 1,000 kilo- 
meters of privately owned railways, 
most of them owned by the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation. Because of the 
terrain and other considerations, Tai- 
wan railways have an assortment of 
gages, ranging from 276” to 2’0”. Tai- 
wan also owns locomotives and cars of 
various types—making repair and re- 
placement difficult. 

During World War lI, the Taiwan 
(Provincial) Railway was left to its 
own devices. The Japanese in their 
haste to control the South Pacific neg- 
lected this railway both because of their 
preoccupation elsewhere and because of 
Allied bombing of Japanese shipping. 
Hence at the time of surrender the 
railway was in a sad plight. The rail- 
way man who took over the railway in 
November 1945 had an_ insuperably 
difficult task; they were even warned 
by the Japanese executives that, unless 
replacement materials were soon 
obtained, the Taiwan (Provincial) Rail- 
way would collapse within 6 months. 
They, however, did not count upon the 
makeshift. methods which their succes- 
sors would—as. a matter of fact were 
forced to—adopt to keep transportation 
going. Several months ago the first 
and only shipment of replacements 
worth US$200,000 arrived. Recently, 
approximately US$250,000 was allotted 
to this railway for -additional materials 
—all spare parts. It should be men- 
tioned that the railway thus far has 
not failed, despite- its; poor condition, 
to meet the normal traffic requirements 
of the island. Passenger trains at the 
present time are running on schedule. 

Out of a total length of 917 kilo- 
meters, the western lines have 741 kilo- 
meters and the eastern lines 176. The 
gage of the western lines is 1.067 meters 
(3’6”) while that of the eastern lines is 
0.762 meter (2’6”). Weight of the 
rails varies slightly. The rails of the 
western lines are 37-kilogram, those on 
the eastern lines 12-30 kilogram, and 
branch lines 30-kilogram. About 60 
kilometers of warnout rails are in need 
of replacement. 

Fifty percent of the ties (1,000,000 
pieces) are in very bad shape and 
should be replaced immediately. 

The 1,250 railway bridges within the 
country have a Cooper’s rating of E15- 
40. The total length of the bridges is 
33,000 meters, the longest being 1,526 
meters. A number of the bridges are 
very weak and need to be strengthened 
as soon as possible. 

The rolling stock of the railways 
consists of the. following: Serviceable 
locomctives 128, locomotives needing 
repair 99, toal locomotives 227; service- 
able passengers cars 336, passenger cars 
needing repair 61, total passenger cars 
397; serviceable freight cars 4,874, 
freight cars needing repaid 375, total 
freight cars 5,249. 
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There are three repair shops with an 
annual capacity for repairing (heavy 
and medium repairs) 372 locomotives, 
360 passenger cars, and 2,940 freight 
cars. 

The following figures compare pas- 
senger and freight traffic for the years 


1937 through 1947: 

Passengers— Freight— 

Year 1,000 passen- 1,000 tons/ 
gers/year year 
LOST crcivs cw tion 21,683 6,878 
HOSSe dyncnsroaheees 25,569 7,903 
1929834 ken 30,879 8.273 
L940 eieste ee 38,176 8,105 
TOSI yes suchas 43,336 8,541 
HOA) anc vee 43,725 8,237 
1943 54,118 7,921 
1944" ern oneer 62,088 6,81} 
OAD frac eyuc 40,124 2,561 
1946). WS irs 43,264 2,336 
pS Ree SO rr 46,050 3,440 


The traffic volume in April 1948 on 
western lines only was as follows: Pas- 
sengers per day, 133,000; passengers 
daily kilometrage, 4,844,000; freight tons 
per day, 14.850: ton-kilometrage days, 
2,200,900. 

Total freight carried on the Taiwan 
Railways in 1941 amounted to 8,500,000 
tons. The present capacity is only 
5,500,000 tons. Railway officials esti- 
mate present requirements for the re- 
habilitation of the railroad as follows: 


1. Replacement of 60 kilometers of rail. 

2. Completion of train-despatching telephone 
system, 

8. Repair of signal installations. 

4. Renewal of 1,000,000 pieces of wooden ties. 

5. Repair of damaged locomotives, passenger 
and freight cars. 

6. Repair and strengthening of bridges. 

7. Twenty new locomotives. 

8. Repair of damaged station buildings, “go 
downs” and other structures. 

9. Extension of Chutung line to Nelwan (12 
km.). 
10. Retracking of the torn-up Lingpien-Fang- 
liao line (11 km.). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CHINESE 
ENAMELWARE INDUSTRY 


The Chinese enamelware industry, 
whieh specializes in a limited number 
of household utensils, has resumed pro- 
duction in all of its prewar plants, has 
expanded operations in these, and has 
built a number of new factories. 
Average monthly output of the 18 fae~ 
tories (reported in July 1948) was about 
70,000 dozen wash basins, 14,009 dozen 
spittoons, 87,500 dozen small bathtubs, 
and 50,000 dazen cups. 

The major portion of output is ex- 
ported. The principal postwar markets 
are the Philippines and the South Sea 


regions. Enamelware exports during 
1947 were shipped to the ‘following 
countries:— 


Philippine Islands, Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, United States, Siam, Canada, 
Japan, Argentina, United Kingdom. 

Although postwar recovery in the 
Chinese enamelware industry has been 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


HONGKONG LICENSED BANKS & NATIVE 
BANK FIRMS 


A total of 132 commercial and na- 
tive banks have been licensed for 
carrying on banking business in the 
Ceclony. In accordance with the Bank- 
ing Ordinance, 1948 (Section 4), vide 
our issue of January 28, 1948, page 79, 
all local banking companies and native 
bank firm have applied for registra- 
tion as banks. The Gcvernor-in-Coun- 
cil has so far granted 132 licences. The 
yegistra‘ion fee of $5,000 was paid by 
every .icensed bank. 

Of the total of 132 banks and native 
banks there are 13 European and Am- 
erican commercial bank. 5 Chinese 
Government banks, 3 Chinese Pro- 
vincial Government banks, 33 Chinese- 
owned and operated commercial banks 
and trust companies, and 78 native 
banks, gold and silver dealers. 

The five British banks are: Hong- 
kong & Shanghaj Banking Corp; Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia & China; 
Mercantile Bank of India; E. D. Sassoon 
Barking Corp. and Thos. Cook & Son. 

The four American-banks are: Chase 
Bank; National City Bank of New 
‘York; American Express Co., and Un- 
derwriters Bank. 

The two. Netherlands banks are: 
Netherland; Trading Society and 
‘Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank. 

‘The French bank: Banque de 1l’Indo- 
chine. 

The Belgian Bank: 
pour |’Etranger. 

The five Chinese Government banks 
operating in the Colony are: Bank of 
China, Farmers Bank of China, Cen- 
tral Trust of China, Bank of Communi- 


Banque Belge 


rapid, its principal prewar competitor, 


Japan, is being watched with anxiety © 


and is expected. to reemerge in this field 
in the near future. 

The industry stillis lacking raw mate- 
rials (most of which must be import- 
ed). Inasmuch as this situation is 
caused by existing trade restrictions, 
enamelware manufacturers are very 
Gesirous of a greater share’ in foreign 
allocations of industrial raw materials, 
so that.the industry may be placed in 
full operation, 


CHINA’S GALLNUTS 


China’s gallnut trade has not recover- 
ed its prewar importance, nor jis it like- 
ly to in the near future. Exports in 
1947 amounted to 1,631 métric tons: as 
compared with 411 tons in 1946. Hong- 
kong was the largest’ point of destina- 
tion, having taken 1,011 tons, followed 
by the United Kingdom with 330 and 
the United States with 141 tons. Ex- 
ports in the first-5 months of 1948 total- 
Jed 292 tons. ‘ 

Prices offered by foreign buyers are 
not sufficiently high to induce collec- 
tions, particularly in’’the less accessible 
areas. 


cations and China Postal. Remittances 
& Savings Bank. 

The 3 Chinese Provincial Govern- 
ment banks are: Kwangtung Provincial 
Bank, Bank of Kwangsi and Provincial 
Bank of Fukien, 

The 33 Chinese-owned and’ operated 
commercial banks and trust companies 
are:— 


The National Industrial Bank of 
China; Agricultural and _ Industrial 
Bank of China; Salt Industry Bank of 
Szechuen; The Bank of East Asia; The 
Wing On Bank; The National Com- 
mercial Bank; Young Bros. Banking 
Corporation; The China & South Sea 
Bank; The Sin Hua Trust and Savings 
Bank; Oversea Chinese Banking Cor- 
poration; The Yien Yieh Commercial 
Bank; The Shanghai Commercial and 
Savings Bank; H.K. Swatow Com- 
mercial Bank; Dekon Banking Cor- 
poration; The Canton Trust Co.; Yah 
Tung Commercial Bank; The Hong Nin 
Savings Bank; The South West De- 
velopment Bank: The Manufacturers 
Bank of China; Bank of Canton; The 
Fu ‘Shing Bank of Hong Kong; The 
China Industrial Bank of Hong Kong: 
The China State Bank; The National 
Commercial & Savings Bank; The 
China Trust Co.; Hua Fung Banking 
Corporation; Dah Sing Bank; The 
South Sea Industrial Bank; The Wing 
On Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; The Hong Kong Trust Corpora- 
tion; Fook Wa Banking & Insurance 
Company; Kincheng Banking Corpora- 
tion, Bank of Chungking (Hong Kong). 

The 78 Chinese native banks, gold 
and silver dealers are: 


Dao Heng Bank: The China Bank; 
Fat Cheong Bank; The Kar Cheung 
Chong Bank; Yau Tak Bank; The Choi 
Kee Bank; The Yue Cheong Hong 
Bank; Tong Ho & Co.; Fengtien Co.; 
The Kan Koam Tsing & Co.; The Wing 
Tai Bank; The Man Kee Hing Kee 
Bank; The On Tai Bank; The Wo 
Cheung Bank; The Wing Lung Bank; 
The Tak Fat Bank; The Cheong Kee 
Bank; The Foo ‘Kee Bank; The Yue 


Tak Shing Kee Bank; The Man Cheong. 


Bank;, The Kin Lap Bank; The Wing 
Ming Bank; The Sang Yick Bank; The 
Hang. Lung Bank; The Po Sang Bank; 
The Kwa Kee Bank; The Wing Hang 
Cheong Kee Bank; The Kwong Shun 
Hong; The Hing Fung Kwong Fat 
Bank; The Hang Fat Bank; The Yee 
Sang Bank; The Lien Cheong Bank; 
The Tai Shing Bank; The Sang Yuen 
Bank; The Man Fat Bank; The Wing 
Cheung Bank; The Yue Loong Bank; 
The Chiu Tai Bank; The Hop Kee 
Seng Bank; The Mum Fat Bank; Lai 
Yuen Bank; The Shun Tseong Tai 
Bank; The Wah Mee Banking Com- 
pany: The Tak Kee Bank; The Ming 
Tai Fat Kee Bank; The Tak Shing 
Food Kee Bank; The Kuan Ming Bank; 


The Nam Sang Bank; The Shiu Cheong 
Bank; The Ngan Kee Bank; The Yau 
Wing Bank; The Hang Tai Bank; The 
Tai Sang Bank; The Yee Fat Bank; 
The Ming Tak Bank; The Kung Yue 
Bank; The Tai Yau Bank; The Ying 
Shun Bank; The Yue Jan Bank; The 
Tak Yuen Bank; The Khio Luen Bank; 
China Trade Bank; The Kwai Kee 
Bank; The Lee Shing Bank; The 
Hsiang Yik Bank; The Tak Cheong 
Bank; The Hang Shun Gold Dealer; 
The Tung Tack Bank; The Sing Hang 
Bank; The Cheung Kee Bank; The Lur 
Hing Hop Cheung Kee Bank; The Chi 
Chong Bank; The Cheuk Kee Bank; 
The Kwong On Bank; The Nam May 
Bank; The Ying Yuen Bank; The Lin 
Chong Hing Savings Bank; The Yue 
Man Bank. 


* * a * 


HONGKONG LICENSED 
(AUTHORISED) EX- 
CHANGE BANKS 


There are 33 Commercial Banks 
licensed by Hongkong Government to 
conduct business in foreign e «change. 
Twenty-four banks are members of 
the Exchange Banks Association of 
Hongkong, and nine banks are non- 
members. 

The following banks are members of 
the Association:— 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
& China (the manager of which bank 
is traditionally the Chairman of the 
Association), Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Mercantile Bank 
of India, (the aforementioned 3 banks 
are British institutions); National City 
Bank of New York (U.S.), Nether- 
lands Trading Society (Netherlands), 
Bank of China, Bank of Communica- 
tions (Chinese Government institu- 
tions), Bank of East Asia—the afore- 
mentioned eight banks are members 
of the Committee of the Association. 

Banque de TI’Indochine (French), 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
(Nederlardsch Indische Handelsbank), 
Chase Bank (U.S.), Thos. Cook & Son 
Lid. (British), Chinese Postal Remit - 
tances & Savings Bank (Chinese Gov- 


‘ernment), Banque Belge pour 1’Etran- 


gér (Belgian), Bank of Canton, Over- 
‘ea-Chinese Banking Corp., China & 
South Sea Bank, Shanghai Commer- 
cial & ‘Savings Bank, Young Brothers 
Banking Corporation, Bank of Kwangsi, 
National Commercial & Savings Bank 


(Chinese), Farmers Bank of China, 
Central Trust of China (Chinese 
Government). 


The following nine bank: are licens- 
ed to conduct foreign exchange trans- 
actions but are non-members of the 
Associa‘ion: 

_Provincial Bank of Kwangtung, Pro- 
vincial Bank of Fukien (Chinese Pro- 
vincial Government banks), Kincheng 
Banking Corporation. Manufacturers 
Bank of China, China State Bank, Na- 
tional Industrial Bank of China, Na- 
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tional Commercial: Bank (Chinese com- 
mercial banks), E. D. Sassoon Bank- 
ing Corpo-ation (British), Underwriters 
Bank (U.S.). j 

For conducting exchange transactions 
between Hongkong and Siam, the fol- 
lowing two banks have obtained tem- 
perary authorisation: China State Bank, 
Hongkong & Swatow Commercial Bank. 


RULES FOR EXCHANGE TRANS- 
ACTIONS IN HONGKONG 


The Hongkong Exchange Banks’ As- 
sociation works in conjunction with the 
Hongkong Exchange Brokers’ Associa- 
tion and any alterations in the rules 
of the latter Association must have the 
approval of the Banks. In the case: of 
election of new members to the Ex- 
change Brokers’ Association the name 
of the Nominee must be acc2ptable to 
the Banks and two disapprovals will 
exclude. 

The Exchange Banks’ Association 
assists the Brokers to adhere to the 
Banks’ Rules laid down and on no ac- 
count *o do exchange business with, or 
receive for the purpose of doing ex- 
change business any broker who is not 
a menber of the Hongkong Exchange 
Brokers’ Association duly approved of 
by ‘he Banks. No Bank is allowed 
to do business through his Compradore 
if such business is done on the basis 
of sharing brokerage with a broker 
who is not a member of the Hongkong 
Exchange Brokers’ Asociation. 

Exchange brokerage is paid on any 
sales made by banks, either to other 
banks or merchants, at the rate of 
“1/16th of 1% less 25%. On interbank 
change-overs, 1/32% payable by each 
party. On “crosses” 1/64% payable by 
each party. No brokerage is paid on 
exchange contracts of a value of less 
than £500. (and/or the equivalent in 
other currencies.) 

(Cross business is a sale of an 
amount in a foreign currency against 
simultaneous purchase of an equivalent 
amount in another foreign currency. 
A. change-over is a_ sale of an 
amount in a foreign currency 
agains: the purchase of a similar 
amount for a different delivery.) 

Banks and Brokers are not permitied 
to quote finer rates than:—1/32 in 
Sterling, 1/16 in United States & 
Canad‘an Dollars, Straits Dollars, Ru- 
pees. Guilders, Piastres and Pesos; 1/8 
in Ticals, & Swiss Francs. 

Association Banks are not to trans- 
act business at split rates, ie. half at 
one rate and half at another rate, both 
for the same bank and for the same 
delivery, the effect of the whole being 
a transaction at a lower fractional de 
nomination than that quoted above. 
The term “same delivery” includes 
transactions with a less time difference 
than two months. 

Banks are not to deal in Foreign 
Currency on a Hongkong dollar basis 
in other than the fractional denomina- 
tions for that currency as are in force 
from time to time in the Hongkong 
market itself, 

Association member Banks are not 
allowed to quote better than “Agreed 
Rates” to Merchants including Native 
Banks and _ Speculators. Interbank 
rates are to be quoted only between 
Members of the Association and the 
nine Licensed Banks, who are non- 
members. 
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HONGKONG BANKERS’ CLEARING-HOUSE 


There are at present twenty mem- 
bers of Hongkong Bankers’ Clearing- 
House and 25 sub-clearing banks, to- 
gether 45 commercial banks clearing 
twice daily their cheques, bills and 
other documents through the Clearing- 
house. 

Following is a list 8f the 20 clearing 
banks and 25 sub-clearing banks in- 
dicating through which clearing banks 
the sub-clearing banks negotiate’ their 
cheques and bills:— 

American Express Co. Inc. 
Bank of Canton Ltd. 

1. Hong Nin Savings Bank. 
Bank of China. 

1. Bank of Kwangsi Ltd. 

2. Sin Hua Trust & Savings Bank. 

3. Yien Yieh Commercial Bank. 
Bank of Communications. 

1. Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
of China. 

China State Bank Ltd. 
Kwangtung Provincial Bank. 
Manufacturers Bank of China. 
National Commercial Bank. 
National Industrial Bank of China. 
Sou*h West Development Bank.. 

. Yah Tung Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of East Asia Ltd. 

Banque Belge pour l’Etranger. 

Banque De L’Indochine. 

China & South Sea Bank. 

1. Dah Sing Bank. 

2. Kincheng Banking Corporation. . 
Chinese Postal Remittances & Savings 

Bank. 

Chartered Bank of India; Australia & 

China. 

Chase Bank. 
Farmers Bank of China. 

1. Cheng Dah Bank. 

2. Fu Shing Bank of Hongkong. 

4. Ka Wah Savings Bank. 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 

poration. 

Central Trust of China. 

National Commercial & Savings 
Bank. 

Underwriters Bank Inc. 

Young Brothers Banking Corpora- 
tion. 

5. United Chinese Bank Ltd. 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 
Natioval City Bank of New York. 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank. 
Netherlands Trading Society. 

Overseas Chinese Banking Corporation. 

1. Chiyu Banking Corporation. 

2. Provincial Bank of Fukien. 

3. Hongkong & Swatow Commercial 

Bank. 
Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Wing On Bank Ltd. 

A Committee of not exceeding 10 
Banks is appointed to make or alter 
rules as may from time to time be 
necessary. At present the Committee 
consists of the Chartered Bank of India 
Australia & China, hioongkong & Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation and Mercan- 
tile Bank of India together with the 
National City Bank of New York, Ban- 
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“Agreed Merchant Rates” are fixed 
by the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp. and the Chartered Bank, in con- 
sultation. Changes are notified by the 
Chairman of the Association (the Man- 
ager of the Chartered Bank). No re- 
bates or return commissions are allow- 
ed. 


que de I’Indochine, Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society and the Bank of China. 


Regulations for Hongkong Bankers’ 
Clearing-House 


Tne “Clearing” is conducted at 4a, 
Des Voeux Road Central, or such place 
as the Committee trom time to time 
snall decide upon. There are two 
Clear.ngs in the day—tne first at 12 
Noon and the second at 3.30 p.m., ex- 
cept on Saturaay witn one Clearing 
Ouiy at 12 Noon. 

Each Bank sends to the Clearing- 
house one or more competent c.erks to 
deliver and receive tne voucners clear- 
ed. In order to ensure tae smooth 
working of the Clearing House it is 
essentral tnat only tnorougniy compet- 
ent clerks are in attendance. Each 
bank ueuvers along wilh the voucners 
a detailed ust of tne caeques drawn on 
each other Bank, togetner with a sum- 
mary of the same snowing tne sum 
to.a1. After comparing the totals the 
Ofhcer in cnarge maxes up an abstract 
ot tae Balances due to or by the sever- 
al Banks. Atl Cheques, Bilis and otner 
docu.nents, acmiciied at a Bank in 
Hongxong represen:ed in the Clearing- 
house, are passed through the Clearing- 
house. In eviaence of the cnannel 
tarough whica tney have been negotia- 
ted, tney are impressed with a special 
Stamp or Clearing-house mack. 

All documents to be. “Cleared” have 
to be properly endorsed or otherwise 
dischargeu peiore being sent in, and 
bear the name of the Bank to which 
they belong. The officer in charge of 
the Clearing is in no way responsible 
for flaws in the endorsement of Cne- 
ques, or Bills, or for any irregularity 
whatever in any of their features; he 
is not required to satisty himself whe- 
ther the Banks are in funds 10 meet 
them, but receives the documents on 
the assumption that they are in all 
respec:s complete and provided for. In 
the case of non-payment of any docu- 
ments, they are returned to the pre- 
senting Bank by 5 p.m. on the same 
day. On Saturdays thy are. re.urned 
by 2 p.m. Any cheques that are not 
re‘urned by these times, may be re- 
turned up till 10-a.m. on the following 
working-day. Returned cheques have 
to be refunded in cash or Clearing- 
house voucher at the option of the. 
Bank returning them. Clearing ar- 
rangements in no way deprive any 
Clearing Bank of the right to present 
cheques direct for payment in cash by 
drawee Banks. 

A representative the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. is in charge 
of the Clearing, but claims arising from 
errors in exchange or from  non-pay- 
ment of Bilis, Cheques, &c., are to be 
settled between the interested Banks, 
the Clearing-house having no sesponsi- 
bility whatever in connection there- 
with. The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. is the central Clearing 
Bank and all members of the Clearing- 
house ke3p an account with them, such 
account to be kept in funds. At the 
clase of each Clearing, the officer in 
charge of the Clearing is handing to 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank a 
statement of Transfer to be made to 
adjust the Clearing, and it is the duty 
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of each Bank to see that they have 
sufficient funds in their account to 
meet any adverse balance of the Clear- 
ing, by 5 p.m, daily and on Saturdays 
at 1.30 p.m. 

If, at 5 p.m. on week-days and at 
1.30 p.m. on Saturdays, any Bank has 
not sufficient funds at its credit with 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. the 
officer in charge of the Clearing is ad- 
vised forthwith and the Bank in ques- 
tion is declared a defaulter. If any 
Bank defaulis, its Clearing for that day 
is deleted and its Clearing adjusted 
with the Banks interested. In case cf 
any Bank defaulting, its name will be 
deleted from membership of the Clear- 
ing-house and the remaining Clearing 
Banks shall not at any time receive 
further Cheques, Bills, &c., on such ce- 
faulting Bank. 

All Banks joining the Clearing-house 
pay an entrance fee of $50. All ex- 
penses connected with the Clearing- 
house are borne in equal proportions 
by the Clearing Banks. Admission of 
new members to the Clearing-house 
are at the discretion of the Committee. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
BANKS IN HONGKONG 


The National Government of China 
maintains in the Colony officially twe 
research bureaus for financial, com- 
mercial, transportation and industrial 
aflairs, viz. the liaison office of the 
Central Bank of China and the re- 
search office of the Joint Office of the 
Four Government Banks of China. 

The following five state banks operate 
banking business in Hongkong:—Bank 
of Communications, Bank of China, 
Farmers Bank of China, Chinese Postal 
Remittances & Savings Bank and Cen- 
tral Trust of China. 

Several Chiness Provincial govern- 
ments maintain offices of provincial 
banks in the Colony which engage in 
every description of banking business. 


* * * Pe 


HONGKONG CLEARING FIGURES 


Foilowing are the Hongkong Clear- 
ing House figures for the first ten 
months of the vear of 1948 compared 
with the same period of 1947:— 


1948 1947 
January .. $690,869,863 $442,070,002 
February 624,267,531 460,807,509 
March 780,180,420 464,164,534 
Appilimn. << 753,367,765 541,751,540 
IMS Vik eee oi 677,060,291 642,913,034 
une e seek 667,992,698 500,954,782 
CABRD! Ss Galea: 656,716,034 628,312,553 
August . 667,791,274 548,873,308 
September 667,270,511 633,493,709 
October - 600,305,004 611,565,018 
November —_ 512,126.354 
December _— 608,011,824 


$6,785,821,391 $6,595,044,175 


Clearing House figures for October 
were the lowest for the current year 
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reflecting the trade recession and the 
decline in stock exchange and land 
transactions. 

Against the month of September of 
this year the October clearing amount 
shows a decline of 10.03%; and com- 


pared with the same month of last 
year, October 1947, the decline 
amounts to 1.84%. During the first 


nine months of this year every month 
showed an increase over the compara- 
tive month of 1947. 

The highest clearing figure for the 
current yeac was recorded in March 
with $780.1 m., and the highest figure 
for 1947 was recorded in May with 
$642.9 m. 

For the first ten months of 1948 the 
total clearing amount is $6,785.8 m. 
against $5,474.9 m. for the period 
January to October 1947. Accordingly. 
the current year’s increase over 1947 
amounts to 23.94%. 


* * * * 
AMERICAN DOLLAR MARKET 


During recent weeks many dealers 
have cleared their stocks previously 
imported from the U.S., directly or via 
Shanghai (after the Chinese  author- 
ities clamped down on imports en route 
for China ports), and have found them- 
selves with more ready cash on hand 
than they expectec. ‘That does not 
mean to say that profits from sales 
were considered satisfactory; on the 
contrary, Chinese dealers were not 
themselves if they did not complain 
and assert that they always lose, and 
of late such allegations are usually 
made with a view to impress the In- 
land Revenue Department. 

At any rate, godown space has been 
cleared to a large extent, shipments to 
China and other Far Eastern countries 
were, especially in September, very 
voluminous and restocking has hardly 
been attempted. The prevailing out- 
look of dealers and wholesalers re- 
mains to anticipate lower prices, easy 
supplies and an unresponsive retail 
market; except for a few scarce items 
(steel, pig iron, construction materials 
generally, etc.) which always find not 
only eager buyers but, unfortunately, 
an increasing number of commodity 
hoarders and specula‘ors, the retailers 
here and abroad report slackening buy- 
ing interest and do not encourage dea- 
lers to lay in any larger stocks. The 
seasonal upswing has, however, set in 
and more sales to the gensral public 
are certain for the forthcoming Christ- 
mas and Chinese New Year s2ason. 

Still, there is no hurry to order from 
the U.S. at prevailing high prices in the 
States and at the expensive unoificial 
US$ rate. The expanded U.S. maritime 
strike has furiher contributed to the 
decline in merchant orders but resump- 
tion of shipping between America and 
the Far East is generally expected be- 
fore the end of November when a tem- 
porary increase in local merchant de- 
mand for TT New York should b=2 felt. 

Meanwhile gold importers’ buying of 
US. drafts and funds in New York 
which has been fairly large last week 
is_a steadying tactor in the local free 
US$ market. But for these buyers, 
spearheaded by native banks, the free 
rate should be considerably lower. ap- 
Proximating a crossrate of US$3.20. 
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Another buying group has_ recently 
been more not.ceable: Shanghai fl.gnt 
capitalists who come to the Colony 
where they convert part of their yuan 
holdings into funds in the U.S. This 
development has not been unexpected 
and there should continue further such 
conversions although it appears illo- 
gical that Chinese capitalists should 
repose such faith in the US currency 
at a time when sterling gains in firm- 
ness all over the international ex- 
change markets. 

Gold importers may remain active 
for some time to come and the offtake 
might improv2 with the China market 
turning now more receptive. Last 
week’s total gold orders were estimated 
at over 100,000 ozs, involving approx. 
US$4%4 million. 

Overseas Chinese inward remittances 
improved last week over the recent 
weekly averages and more sales from 
this source must be anticipated during 
the next 2 months which usually wit- 
ness the annual maxima on account of 
the series of holidays (Christian and 
Chinese). 

Export bills both in US$ and Peso 
wer2 on offer and many inter-merchant 
transactions (from produce exporters 
to American chemicals importers, 
for instance) were put through, by- 
passing the exchange market and 
exchange brokers, 

Unofficial sterling show2d more 
strength and confidence was _ rather 
generally observed with regard to. an 
improved quotation for U.K. resident 
account sterling. 

Local market sales last week amount- 
ed to:—TT New York US$1,428,000; 
drafts (payable in the U.S.) 658,000; 
notes US$322,000. 

Highest & 'owest rates (per US$ 
100):—notes HK$52745—51514; drafts 
530—519; TT New York 533—523 
(equaling US$18.76—19.12 per HK$ 
100). 


The local cross rate, US$3.059, high. 
US$3, low. New York free rates ad- 
vanced to 2.95/6; pound notas sold as 
high as 2.92. Paris open market busi- 
ness was done at accross of 2.90/92; 
Zurich cross business from 2.88—-2.90. 


KETRACTION AND APOLOGY 


We published in our issue of October 
27th, 1948, a paragraph under the 
heading of “U.S. Dollar Market”, 
which contained a statement “The local 
office of the Bank of China boucht last 
week in the name of a private person 
an amount of US$1,000,000 both in 
drefts and TT.” 

The Bank of China have denied that 
they made any such purchase and we 
freely accept the positicn that the 
statement referred to is wholly un- 
founded and we hereby unreservedly 
withdraw it. We tender our sincere 
resret and apolosies to the Bank of 
China in having published the state- 
ment. We already, on November 6th., 
tendered our anology and resrets to 
the Bank of China and we trust that 
the Bank will accept this expression 
of regret and apology in the svirit in 
which it is offered and as the best 
amends it is in our power to make. 


1948 
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TLEVALUATION OF THE 


On November 11, the National Gov- 
ernment of China abolished the re- 
maind2r of the so-called Economic 
Emergency Reform Measures decreed 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on 
August ly. Th2 excha ge rate of the 
“gold” yuan was adjusted in conform- 
ity with olack market quotations 
thougn still iimping behind realities. 

The possession of gold, silver and 
foreign currencies is no longer a crime 
punishable, in extreme cases, with exe- 
cution by a firing squad; as from Nov- 
ember 11, Chinese citizens and foreign 
residents in China may again possess 
gold, silver and fore‘gn currencies as 
well as assets abroad. 

The circulation of silver, in form of 
bullion and coin, is again legalised but 
trading in gold and foreign currencies 
remains as yet interdicted and black 
market dealers are still threatened 
with prosecution. 

The official devaluation of the “gold” 
yuan amounts to 80% (or, conversely. 
the appreciation of gold, silver and 
foreign exchange amounts to 400%). 

The new Official “conversion” rates 
(i.e. rates established hy the Nanking 
authorities for the buying of gold, sil- 


ver and foreign exchange) are as 
follows :— 
Yuan 
WSS Hel pees coats, Fh a aloe 20 
GOlROZ WORE pe eck See eke 1,000 
SUVCEROZMT Rats aciedest Udtie 15 
Silver=$2coin) i aceasenientie 10 
A CRG Sin ec ene Onae creer 60 
BEDS Geiser y cine socens vaceiersyst.ctoh.« nade < 3.75 
The official cross rate remains at 


USS$3 per £ (HK$533 per US$100). 

When the Presidential mandate of 
August 19 was issued the following 
ey conversion rates were de- 
cread : — 


Chinese official conversion rates for 
bullion and foreign exchange: — 


Gold CN$ 
Yuan millions US$ 
Golds 1)s02, =. 200 600 50 


(weight of one gold yuan has been fix- 
ed at 0.22217 gram) 


SHE or 3 9 0.75 
Silver $ coin ... 2 6 6.50 
Gold CN$_ crossrate 
Yuan millions US$ 
(OS 4 12 
Ng are ciate 12 36 33 
15 UG om Raeeiaees 0.75 2% 0.18% 
(HK$533) 
Rupee 1 ; 0.90 2.7 0.22% 
Swiss fro1 .. 1 3 0.25 
Chinese official parities for Hong- 
kong dollar:— 
Gold CN$ Hongkong 
Yuan millions dollar 
0.75 2% 1 
1.0 3 L333 
0.333 1 0.44433 


The first devaluation of the “gold” 
yuan, by 80%, has now been announ- 
ced but the official rates are already 
considerably low2r than the market 
quotations. As inflation and economic 
Geterioration progress in China it will 
be necessary to free the Chinese yuan 
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“GOLD” YUAN 

currency of any “fixed” rate and to in- 
troduce a really free market rate. The 
situation is, in any case, beyond control 
and cannot be maintained until the 
civil war has been terminated. But in 
order to obviate unnecessary turmoil 
in the country, as far as under Nan- 
king jurisdiction, no hard and fast 
rules and regulations should be any 
longer decreed. 

The National Government has suffer- 
ed irreparable damage to its interna- 
tional and domestic wrestige; among 
the Chinese people the Nanking au- 
thorities have lost “face’’ as never be- 
fore. It took only two months to de- 
monstrate to the world that the new 
economic reform measures could not 
be enforced, were opposed by the peo- 
ple and did inflict unprecedented suf- 
fering on the masses. 


Generalissimo Chiang was compelled 
to cancel all decrees of August 19, and 
re-instate the position as prevailed be- 
fore that fateful date. But meanwhile 
inflation has fantastically progressed 
and what little confidence there might 
have previously been in his leadership 
has gone, the support of the middle 
classes has almost turned into hostility 
and the upper strata of Chinese society 
have moved away from him. 


Before the Augus: 19 decrees one 
US$ sold in the black market between 
CN$11 to 12 million which rate was 
adopted by the Nanking authorities 
when “fixing” the compulsory conver- 
sion rates for foreign currencies. gold 
and silver. According to the Novem- 
ber 11 adjusted rates, one US$ equals 
CN$60 million (against pre-war CN$ 
3.1/3). The tempo of monetary in- 
flation during the current year, and es- 
pecially since the Aug. 19 “reform 
measures,” has been viciously speeded 
up. 

The official exchange rate of Nan- 
king with regard to the Hongkong 
dollar is unrgalistic and requires an 
early upward revision so that China’s 
trade with the Colony, and thus with 
the whole world, is not stifled. As con- 
ditions are at the moment Chinese ex- 
ports do not move out of the country 
and import needs of the Chinese people 
become ever more pressing. 

The Nanking authorities, having 
preved before the nation and the world 
at large, their ineptitude and their 
amateurish management of the affairs 
of the country, should now refrain from 
any but the barest controls. The people 
have clearly indicated to the high and 
mighty Kuomintang rulers that they 
have the courage and the means to de- 
feat any state controls and state inter- 
ference, even if backed up by terror, 
secret police and concentration camp 
methods a la Himmler. 

It is not correct to speak of a 
washout” when reviewing the upshot 
of the ‘reform measures” and the “gold 
yuan currency reform;’” the Chinese 
Government has taken in some US$180 
million worth in foreign exchange and 
bullion as a result of the Aug. 19 de- 
crees which outlawed possession of 
them and _ simultaneously demanded 
their surrender at “fixed” rates. Many 
“offenders” lost their property and 
their freedom during the period of com- 


pulsory conversion. Those still in de- 
tention cells of the police may now 
be released; those sentenced to im- 
prisonment may, by an act of special 
mercy of the blundering Government, 
be set free before their term expires; 
but those “economic criminals” who 
lost their lives in the recent “gold 
yuan war” will be possibly exhumated 
and reinterred with a fitting inscrip- 
tion on a state-donated tomb stone. 


CHINESE CURRENCY MARKETS 


The political and military situation 
in Shanghai, Nanking and Central 
China has further and very seriously 
deteriorated during last wesk. Rice 
riots have broken out in many places, 
martial law has been invoked together 
with stringent curfew regulations, the 
war front is approaching the Chinese 
capital, guerilla and “fitth column” ac- 
tivities in the rear of the Nationalist 
forces are multiplying, refugees are 
streaming to and fro, and the Chinese 
army in the Shanghai area is going to 
enforce “total war system” and put the 
city on a military footing. 

Commodities are generally in short 
supply, domestic trade is partly dis- 
rupted, law and authority is held in 
contempt by the majority of the povu- 
lation in the large Yangtze cities. 
What respect the Nanking authorities 
could command until a few weeks ago 
has gone, and gone for good; the intro- 
duction of the “economic reform mea- 
sures” which, inter alia, outlawed gold, 
silver and foreign currency possession, 
demanded from the people the surren- 
der of their holdings threatening them 
with death and long terms of penal 
servitude, have now boomeranged on 
the Government. 

Signifying the financial confusion in 

China the commercial interest rates as 
charged by banks skyrocketed to un- 
heard-of levels, establishing world re- 
cords: Daily rates of interest for com- 
mercial loans, against security, were at 
Swatow 25% (or 750% per month), at 
Amoy 20%. at Canton 10%. In Shang- 
hai rates fluctuated, from 10 to 20% 
per one day. Business loans were con- 
tracted in Shanghai at around 500% 
per one month. ; 
_ Domestic remittance rates were also 
in a s‘ate of utter confusion. It is un- 
derstandab’e that outward remittances 
from encircled Peiping and Tientsin: to 
Central or South China were hard to 
effect and that great premia had to be 
paid in North China; but the differ- 
ences between lower Yangtze cities 
and South China were so erratic that 
from hour to hour new discounts on 
Shanghai, Nanking etc. were recorded 
at Canton and other South China cities. 
Canton discounted the “gold” yuan of 
the Shanghai variety at between 25 to 
50%. Similar discounts were reported 
from West China cities. esvecially 
Chungking, Chengtu and Kunming. 

HONGKONG MARKET:—Business 
was very active but larger transactions 
were not going through the native 
banks and brokers market, especially 
for TT Shanghai. Sales recorded in the 
native exchange market (outside the 
Gold & Silver Exchange Society) ag- 
gregated last week:—TT and DD Can- 
ton Yuan 20,200,000; TT Shanghai 
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11,800,000; TT Swatow 10,860,000; TT 
Amoy  11.200.000. Yuan spot notes 
sold: 1,625,000. 

On Nov. 11, the Chinese Govt, de- 
ereed the first “gold” yuan devaluation 
and established new foreign exchange 
rates, viz. one yuan to equal HK$ 
0.2666; one HK$ to equal Yuan 3.75. 

Highest & lowest rates last week (in 
Hongkong dollar per Ten Yuan):— 


Depreciation 

against 
High Low official rate 

yuan note 2.57% 1.60 3.43-40% 
TT "Shai 1.77344 0.92 33.438-6514% 


DD Canton 2.17% 1.35 18.43-49.38% 

SHANGHAI MARKET :—Trading 
was active and the fears of informers 
operating in collusion with the various 
law-enforcing authorities are subsiding. 
Rates were chaotic reflecting extreme 
uncertainty about the immediate future 
of Shanghai. Many exchange operators 
refused to do business in view of the 
wild fluctuations which were particu- 
larly upset‘ing on the rice and other 
food markets. Within one day certain 
commodity prices advanced by 100%, 
next day they dropped by 30 to 50%, 
and neither buyers nor sellers had any 
clear idea about the real value.of a 
respective commodity at any given 
time. There was a large gold turnover 
at, rates as recorded below. 

Highest & lowest rates (in Yuan):— 


High Low 
Golde per oz. a een 2,900 1.600 
WSENOtCII Faience clei 45.50 25.50 
FUISSNOLGM ieee 2 ettals ace 10.95 5.75 


TT New York and cheques drawn on 
Yew Yor'xs were changing hands at 10 
to 20% above the note price. 

Gold crosses moved between 54 to 
68; and the HK$ cross was between 
0.20 to 0.22, signifying insistent de- 
mand for HK no’‘es. 

CANTON MARKET: — Gold was 
traded by an increasing number of 
shops and brokers at rates which were 
HK$ 3 to 4 in excess of the local level. 
Silver is now freely traded since Nov. 
11. EK notes were actively bought at 
rates between Yuan 4.20 to 7.20. 

NEW YORK MARKET:—The pre- 
vious parity to the US$ was changed 
on, Nov. 12 to 5 US cents (from 25 
cents) per one “gold” yuan. The de- 
preciation amounts to 80%. Free mar- 
ket business was conducted much low- 
er, around 3 to 4 US cents. It proves 
ever more difficult to sell yuan in New 
York which is partly the result of the 
current evacuation of American citi- 
zens from China. 


Return of gold to the peuple 


Generalissimo Chiang stated last 
week that what has been “taken from 
the people. will be used for the people,” 
and the public has interpreted this sen- 
tence to mean that the proceeds of this 
“taking,” i.e. the compulsory  conver- 
sion of gold, silver and foreign curren- 
cies, will be utilised for importing food 
and essential materials, including war 
equipment and munitions. However, 
the Central Bank of China now an- 


nounces that they will sell back to the 
public a certain limited amount of gold 
at the following terms: one ounce will 
cost yuan 1,000 but the buyer has to 
deposit another yuan 1,000 which will 
be frozen for one year bearing 2% in- 
terest per year. 

That means, one ounce of gold, 
which was compulsorily converted at 
yuan 200, is now on sale, in limited 
quantities and at the discre‘ion of the 
Government, for yuan 2.000. Nobody 
is deceived about the yuan 1.000 “fixed 
deposit”; by the time the devositor will 
come around and claim his. deposit, 
provided that the Nanking treasury is 
still in existence, 1.000 yuan will prob- 
ably buy ons box of ma‘ches; provided 
again that no new currencv has been 
introduced, backed by “gold” or any 
other official promise. The terms of the 
gold offer are absurd. 


The Kan Pi (Kong Pei) 


The bank notes in circulation in 
Manchuria and Nor‘th as well as Cen- 
tral China issued by the new Commun- 
ist sponsored authorities have hbe2n 
seen already some time ago in the Col- 
ony but trading as yet do2s not take 
place. There is no exchange rate es- 
tablished for the currencies in the so- 
called Liberated Areas of Manchuria 
and North China since no fore‘gn com- 
merce is at present conducted. 


The currency of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, previously called “Chinese 
National yuan” or iust “legal tender” 
of the Nanking Government (fa-pi) but 
since August 19 re-named “gold yuan.” 
and the currencies issued by the au- 
thoritiss in Manchuria and North 
China are usually changed in border 
areas a‘ prevailing market rates. While 
the market rate has constantly movad 
in favour of the “Kan Pi” (that is: Re- 
sis‘ance monev. otherwise also referred 
to as “Bten Pi,” in Cantonese “Bing 
Pei,” meaning Border mony after the 
Region Government in North China) 
the money of the Central Bank of 
China has been driven out from all the 
areas where the Nanking armies were 
expelled or surrendered. 

After the introduction of the new. 
“gold” yuan currency in Nanking the 
“Kan Pi” made new headway even in 
such areas where the Nanking armies 
were still in control. As the military 
situation worsened for Nanking and the 
common peovle lost faith in the Gener- 
alissimo’s leadersh‘p and also saw the 
“gold” yuan tumble, the acceptance of 
the Kan Pi became more general. 

The following Kan Pi currencies are 
at present issued and in general circu- 
lation in the areas under Communist 
administration : — 

North China Liberated Area dollar 
(yuan) issued by the Bank of South 
Hopei and the Bank of Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei (the notes of the first named 
bank are exchanged at one to ten yuan 
for notes of the second named bank). 

Shantung Liberated Area dollar 
(yuan), issued by North Sea Bank, ex- 
changing at one to one with the yuan 
of the Bank of South Hopei. 

The aforementioned 3 yuan issues 
will be consolidated and one single cur- 
rency for all North China will be au- 
thorised by the North China People’s 


Government (established on September 
1, vide our issue of Sapt. 8, page 232). 

North-East Liberated Area (Man- 
churia) dollar, circulating in all of 
Manchuria, issued by the N.E. Bank. 

Regional currencies are issued as the 
Communist armies advance; such Scrip 
is usually consolidated with the estab- 
lishment of full control over a newly 
“liberated” area. 

In Central China, north of the Yang- 
tze, the Communis‘s are in practically 
unchallenged control and they have in- 
troduced a new currency for the pro- 
vinces of Honan, Anhwei and Kiangsu. 


TRAVELLERS BETWEEN HONG- 
KONG & CHINA 


The manifold proofs of Hongkong 
Gcvernment assistance to China’s Go- 
vernment at Nanking are piling up; 
last week’s rice loan to hard-pressed 
and semi-starved Shanghai has not 
gone unnoticed, we hope. 

Some Hongkcng Government entire- 
ty one-sided cooperation with the Nan- 
king authorities has, however, turned 
out to be, in fact, obstruction. This 
applies particularly to the continued 
ban here on the import and export of 
Chinese yuan in excess of 20 yuan, an 
amount which last week equalled only 
HK$ 4. 

Confiscations of amounts carried in 
or cut of the Colony in excess of 20 
yuan continue, and such _ confiscated 
amounts are not retained by the tocal 
Government but, to make the peculiar 
brand of Hongkong “cooperation” with 
Nanking still more glaring, are turned 
over to the Chinese authorities. 

In Canton, the various authorities do 

not see eye to eye generally, and as 
regards the maximum permitted 
amounts of yuan or foreign exchange 
to be carried in and out of China by 
travellers, in particular. The Finance 
Control! Bureau, the Economic Super- 
visory Office and the Chinese Maritime 
Customs have their own ‘interpreta- 
tions of the regulations, with the Cus- 
joms being most generous permitting 
yuan 1,000 as limit. 
_ The various authorities in Canton, 
interested in the matter of facilitating 
or otherwise travelling between their 
city and province and abroad, have 
sent many urgent telegrams to Nan- 
king requesting an alteration of pre- 
vious now anachronistic regulations or 
insisting on the clarification of earlier 
rules. It must be appreciated that 
most official regulations in China are 
open to conflicting interpretations and 
are usually phrased in such ambiguous 
‘erminology that they are the envy of 
every foreign solicitor. 

Unfortunately, the Nanking authori- 
ties are heavily engaged in solving 
military puzzles and cannot be dis- 
turbed by such Provincial or Special 
Municipality importunities. The Gov- 
ernor and Supreme Commander of 
Army, Pacification Corps and Kuo- 
mintang in Kwangtung, Dr T. V. Soong, 
is not making a decision although it 
is known that he, as always, favours 
realism in business matters and there-- 
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fore can be expected to favour the 
abolition of the “Yuan 20 limit”. 


With the incessant depreciation of the 
yuan an amount of 20 yuan will soon 
not even buy a breakfast. 

However, the Hongkong authorities, 
instead of cancelling the prohibition of 
carrying an amount over 20 yuan, still 


insist that arriving travellers from 
Kwangtung must be paupers. 
*s 8s *& « 
GOLD MARKETS 
Bu‘lion dealers were increasingly 


confident about better sales to China 
after the Chinese Government was 
compelled to abrogate its various con- 
trol and “reform” measures. With the 
increasing disintegration of the Nan- 
king authority, the retirement of the 
“tiger hunting’ Maj. Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo and the emerging bolder op- 
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spot, outside Exchange: 32,230 taels. 
Forward market business aggregated 
554,600 taels, stipulated on delivery, 
and 452,040 taels transacted during the 
week on position clearing only. 


Trading Reports for the week: — 


Monday, Nov. 8:—Bank holiday. 
With the heaviest drop of “Gold” Yuan 
ever witnessed in a single day, specula- 
tors soid in the unofficial market and 
pulled the rate down to 303. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9:—Opening & closing 
1ates $302—301%. On the fictitious 
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forward market the change over favour- 
ed the sellersatthe interest rate of 2 
H.K. cents per tael per day. Throughout 
the week the change over rate continued 
in favour of sellers. Continuing Mon- 
day’s unofficial easy market, rates re- 
ceded to 29944, lowest of the week un- 
der review. The deciining T.T. New York 
rate, to 521, and lower prices in Macao 
and Canton influenced the dealers. At 
this low level, imports of gold from 
abroad are not profitable. . 
Wednesday, Nov. 10:—Opening and 
closing 30234—305. Change over 7 
cents. Market turned firm on the news 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 


MINIMUM BUYING 


position of the general public to the 7 . ; : 
Kuomintang rule, a free gold market STERLING. 3/2 15/16 ek ee guerre ue uae ee 
may result even‘ually all over China. mR cutnot <1732 1/3 3/32 30d/s. 
Nobody has any doubt as. regards for every fur- 1/3 1/8 60-90d/s. 
the worthlessness of the yuan currency ther 3 months 1/3 5/32 120d/s. 
and therefor> the investment of spare forward. 
ag in gold is comma poopie’ te. Do 1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
is, however, an, unfortunate fact that Saiska ae Y i i 
the masses in China have bzen so im- (East & South 1/3 jh oe with iret 
poverished that few only dispose of Africa) 1/32nd_up every 5 é 
3 —Do— 1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Creait. 
more money than they urgently need a p O/D with L/Credit 
for paying for food and other essen- (West Africa & 1/3 3/8 /D wi She 
tials. The China offtake will therefore West Indies}. 1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
depend on the actual ability of the peo- RUPEES (India) 82 % 838% T.. 
ple to save monay which is, under pre- ga O/D. 
sent conditions, approaching a total 84 %& 7 & 30d/s. 
collapse in Nanking China, not at all 84 % 60d/s. 
encouraging. 84. & 80d/s, 
The forced conversion of gold, at first All buying rates 
decreed by Generalissimo Chiang on —Do— ‘Rangoon) 82 % 3/16th higher than India. ; 
Aug. 19, then reluctantly abandoned on 84 = O/D if under L/Credit: 
Nov. 11, has deprived the majority of —Do— (Aden) 82 % 8t 64 O/D without L/Credit. 
the small investors of their lifelong 84 3 30 & 60 d/s. 
savings in. gold at the aera bere en- 
ancing the gold resources of Nanking. % 1 re. D: 
nue ee Bauer small investors STRAITS $ 52% = g ss pe 
might wish to buy again some gold, its : 
possession made permissible again in US$ 24 15/16 Gey en 25% a 304/ 
one of tha many about-face decisions CANADIAN $ 2 months w 28 5/16 O/D—30d/s., 
of the Nanking Government, the re- a cut of 1/16 25 3/8 60—90d/s. 
grettable fact is that these people for every fur- 
neither have sufficient funds in yuan ther 3 months 
nor do they earn more than they ur- forward, 
a ; yeuire for meeting their daily U.S.$ NOTES 25 % (Banks to pay Insur~ 
00 ills. 
Highest & lowest prices in the local i ance and Postage). 
mark? were $310144—299'%4. Cross rate AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 1/6 % T.T. 
US$47.90, high, 47.10, low. 1/6 15/16 O/D. 
Sales in the local native market: NEW ZEALAND. 1/2 15/16 1/3) 3/16 TT. 
spot, inside Exchange: 12,450 taels, 1/3 % O/D. 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
(In H.K. dollars) 
Gold Per 10 Chinese Yuan } U.S. Dol! 
per tael Silver Notes T.T. Shanghai T.T. Canton > 5 el NewsVoric 
Nov High Low per tael | High Low High Low High Low Note Draft High Low 
Pace 30434 30234 3.98 2.20 1.65 0.9914 0.95 1.80 1.35° 5.22 5.26 2 
9 -+-+.- 802% 299% 3.98 1.95 1.60 0.93 0.92 1.55 1.50 5.19 5.22 Hers Het 
LG) Mest Baa 306 302%4 3.98 2.27% 167% 1.3 1.10 1.70 1.70 §.23 5.26 5.2914 5.263% 
Bs ona 306% 304% 4.00 2.574% 2.05 1.77% 1.70 2D 2.00 5.24 5.28 5.31%, 5.30 
Wet lerciaralg 310% 306%. 4.00 2.55 2.12% 1.52% 1.50 1.92% 1.90 5.27 5.28 5.33 5.3144 
LOE a 2k 30734 305%% 4.00 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.52 2.17% 2.10 5.26 5.27 5.31% 5.29% 
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that China may revise exchange regu- 
lations and allow the peovie to possess 
gold and foreign currencies. Fre2 gold 
in Paris rose by 4%, in anticipation of 
gold co:nage with the help of U.S. to 
stabilize the Franc. 

Thursday, Nov. 11:—Opening & clos- 
ing 30414—3045¢. Change over 3 cents. 
With gold importers sales absorbed by 
Shanghai and Canton speculators, mar- 
ket ruled quietly steady. 

Friday, Nov. 12:--Opening & closing 
307—307%. Change over 10 cants. 
News of the Chinese Government al- 
low'ng possession of gold ‘and foreign 
currencies confirmed, but dealings still 


prohibited. Rates climbed up to 31014, 
highest of the week. Interest rate in- 
erzased on account of bigger stock 


here, the firmness of the market was 
checked both by this and by profit tak- 
ing sales. 

Sa‘urday, Nov. 18:—Opening & clos- 
ing 307144—306. Change over 8 cants. 
Unsettled conditions and poor purchas- 
ing power in China, to absorb the 
stocks here and Macao, depressed the 
market. Furthermore, according to 
proclamation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment the Central Bank of China will 
be empowered to sell gold or silver. 
Thus, a probably big gold seller may 
appear in China. In the unofficial af- 
ternoon market, soma small business 
done at 306%. 


Trading Position :— 


Total cash bars turned over during 
the week, Officially 12,450 taels and un- 
Officially 32,230 taels. About 25.000 
faels changed hands by interest hedg- 
ing forward operators, 10,000 taels ex- 
ported, some for ornamental consump- 
tion, and a quantity acquired by local 
imvestors. 

With 25,000 taels imported from 
Macao during the week and exports 
over 10.000 taels, stock here increasea 
by 15,000 taels. Exports to Singapore 
figured at 4,500 taels, Bangkok 3,500 
tae’s, India 1.000 taels, Amoy and 
Swatow 500 taels each. 


SELVER MARKET 


Unrecorded imports of bullion and 
coins were small and wers readiiy ab- 
sorbed by dealers, particularly one 
Narge silver hong. Exnorts were also 
small although the profit margin is now 
more attractive. 


New York and London quoted resp. 
74% cents and 451d. (snot & forward) 
while Hongkong quo‘ed between $3.27/ 
29 per oz troy. Per tael, pr’ces here 
were last week (in HK$):—3.98 to 4.00 
(bars and ingots.) Dollar coins and 
20 cents coins, the la‘ter per 5 pieces, 
quoted $2.55/60 and $1.98/2. 

Sales in the native exchange mar- 
ket:—51,800 taels; $10,000 and $59,000 
worth of dollar and 20 cents coins res- 
pectively. 

The market was discussing the  re- 
por‘ed intention of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to dispose of a large number 
of silver dollar coins in the local mar- 
ket. If such official sales materialise 
the price of silver should weaken. It 
appears however more reasonable to 
expect the Nanking treasury to sell sil- 
ver directly in New York through one 
of its agancies there. 

The disposal of silver may be under- 
taken for the purpose of supporting the’ 
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unofficial exchange rate of the “gold” 
yuan. Much of the silver which 
the Nanking Government now holds 
was obtained from the compulsory con- 
version which, since November 11, has 


however been cancelled. The silver 
possessions of the Central Bank of 
China, as a reserve for the issue of 


yuan notes, were officially reported as 
2.4 million ozs and 53.9 million dollar 
coins, computed by the Central Bank 
at respectively US$1.8 m. and US$26.9 
m. as at November 1. The local mar- 
ket anticipates the disposal cf some 20 
million silver dollar coins by the Chin- 
ese Government. 


DIAMOND BUSINESS 


There has keen a lull in the diamond 
market recently. Importers and deal- 
ers are awaiting the outcome of the 
unsettled Shanghai situation. Reports, 
however, from sources in Shanghai 
state that some business has been 
transacted on the basis used by mer- 
chants prior to August 19, 1948 (i.e. 
price per carat was quoted against 
gold bars). Most of the Shanghai mer- 
chants however are still on vacation 
and are holding to their stocks pend- 
ing a clarification of the situation. 

In Hong Kong there have been en- 
quiries from dealers for small stones 
of about 20 per carat Lut prices offer- 
ed are below replacement cost although 
small business has been recorded. 
Large sizes above five carats (off col- 
our) have b3en neglected and _ the 
market appears to be well supplied. 

There have also been _ several \en- 
quiries from private individuals for 
better quality goods; Blue white and 
White from three to six carats but 
egain prices offered were not in line 
with the price ruling in world markets 
and little retail business has resulted. 

Some parcels of one carat and slight- 
ly larger sizes have changed hands 
ketween importers and _ dealers at 
prices which must have left importers 
with a very small margin of profit if 
any at all. It has also been revorted 
that goods which were ordered im- 
mediately after lifting of the restric- 
tions on the importation of Diamonds 
have arrived in the Colony and conse- 
quently the market is well supplied 
to take care of all enquiries. 

The investing public are more selec- 
tive than they were two months ago 
and they ar2 in no hurry to buy. It 
would appear that the Diamond Mar- 
ket as a whole is adcoting a wait and 
see policy. 


FLATINUM MARKET 


Local enquiry is again in evidence 
and more purchases by Chinese inves- 
tors were reported. The legal position 
of platinum in China is obscure; it ap- 
pears that on the plea of ornamen‘al 
consumption this metal can be traded 
but nat imported into China. Hoiders 
and prosvective clients are biding their 
time in Shanghai waiting for a clarifi- 
cation of the gold and silver trading 
situation. The Chinese Government is 
continually changing regulations and it 
is quite possible that for a short while 
trading will be again legalised. 

Japanese plates sold here slightly 
ever $500 per tael while English stamp- 
ed metal was on offer at 565 to 570 
per tael. 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


The rather severe marking down of 
the price of London registered HONG- 
KONG BANK shares caused an air of 
caution to permeate the market during 
the week November 9 to November 12. 
The reason of a loss of a total of 
41214 a share in a week is unknown, 
but informed circles attribute it to the 
situation in China. In face of this it 
was not surprising that buying ardour 
waned with volume falling off sharply. 

Favourable local news marketwise 
of improved working results and ex- 
pansion projects were unheeded. This 
is regarded as most unusual, and may 
signify another change in the trend. 

The HONGKONG ELECTRIC Com- 
pany will shortly commence building 
operations on the site purchased in the 
Central District for a Central Sub- 
station and fats for its employees. 
In its Power Station in North Point it 
is installing a new Turbine and Boiler. 
These will boost power production and 
enable it to supply all existing demand 
for current on the Island. But if 
building development continues at the 
present rate it will not be long before 
the enlarged plant -will have reached 
capacity. Despite this. shares were 
obtainable at the close at £38! 

The CHINA LIGHT & POWER CO. 
announced that its annual Mesting 
will be held on November 27, and that 
the new issue will be offered to share- 
holders on the register on the 20th 
November 1948. The transfer bcoks 
will be closed from November 20th 
to December 6th, both days inclusive. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Bank of England notes found some 
speculative buyers and higher prices 
ruled throughout the week reflecting 
tha New York trend. £1. notes sold 
between $14.09 to 14.55. 

Piastre notes were in oversupply as 
speculative holders unloaded and mer- 
chant demand receded. Generally, 
there is p2ssimism express2d as to the 
future trend of the piastre on the local 
market. Highest & lowest rate per 
100 pastr2s $10—934. Sales in the 
local native market (in million pias- 
tres): spot. inside Exchange, 4.95; spot, 
outside, 4.85; forward 4.8. 

Fre2 market developments in Paris 
also point towards a further worsen- 
ing of the Franc rate; sold rose by 4% 
and consequently Saigon prices were 
affected. New piastre notes are to be 
issued soon, retiring the present Ban- 
que de l’Indoching issue in due course. 

Nica guilders sold last week here on 
the spot market: 211.000, at highest & 
lowest rates of $34.40—32% per 100 
guilders. Bank of Java notes a few 
points lower than Nica. 

Baht notes were not much in de- 
mand, selling at $2644—25\%. 

Philippine Peso notes sold in small 
volume at $2.55—2.51. 
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An initial payment of $3 per share is 
to be made on January 1949 on the 
new shares, the balance of $2 will be 
called at such time or times thereafter 
as the Directors think fit. Meanwhile, 
it is interesting to note the net profit 
for the year just ended is on the same 
scale as the previous year, while 
charges were  consicerably lower. 
From April 12th 1947 to January 1, 
1948 reductions in charges were effect- 
ed in stages, for Lighting unit from 
71.28 cents to 40 cents and for Power 
unit from 27.72 cents to 18 cents. It 
is believed the company will continue 
to reduce its charges as its costs de- 
cline through increased production. 
The final dividend of $1 per share will 
absorb the sum of $2,376,025 which 
with the sum of $950,311 appropriated 
for the interim dividend makes a total 
dividend distribution for the year of 
$3,326,336. A sum of $851,056 is be- 
ing carried forward to next year’s ac- 
count. 


Total sales reported for the four 
days of trading last week amounted to 
34,747 shares of an approximate value 
of $134 millions, a decline of $1 mil- 
Jion compared with the previous week. 


The Felix Ellis price index based on 
the closing prices of twelve represen- 
tative active local stocks declined to 
129.89 showing a net loss of 1.12 com- 
pared with the close of the preceding 
week. Day-by-day his averages were: 
Nov. 9, 140.87, Nov. 10, 140.38, Nov. 11, 
140.08,. Nov. 12. 139.89. 


The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
12, while the low was 136.70 on Octo- 
ber 19th. 


Business Done 


BANKS: H.K. Banks @ 1995, 
1990, 1975. 

INSURANCE: Unions @ 752!2, 750. 

SHIPPING: HK. & M. Steamboats 
@ 17%. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: H.K. & Kj 
Wharves (Old) @ 135, 134; HK. Docks 
@ 31%, 31%, 30%, 30%, 30%, 30; 
China Providents @ 22, 21.80, 21. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. Hotels 
@ 14.80; Lands @ 72, 71; S’hai Lands 
@ 5.99. 

UTILITIES: 
Star Ferries @ 
@ 23.60, 23.40, 


1980, 


H.K, Trams @ 20%; 
135; China Lights Old 
23.30, 23.40, 23, 22.40, 


22, 2242; New @ 21.70, 21.40; H.K. 
Electrics @ 39, 38. 
INDUSTRIALS: Cements @ 41%, 


414%, 4144; Watsons old @ 60%, 60, 59, 
59%; New @ 56%, 55 

STORES: China Entertainments @ 
3: 

COTTONS: Ewos @ 18.20. 
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WESTERN GERMANY’S CURRENCY REFORM. 


In our issue of November 3 we 
published an essay by Mr. E. Kann, 
dealing with the principal factors of 
the Chinese currency reform which 
meanwhile has collapsed. By wau of 
comparison the article briefly dealt 
clso with the German currency reform 
scheme which the authorities there had 
put into force. Now Mr. Kann receiv- 
ed a detailed description of the pro- 
gress of the said German monetary 
reform, written by a German who 
openly was anti-Nazi and who lived 
for decades in Hongkong and China, 
Since 1940 he resides in Germany, 
where he had the opportunity to ob- 
serve financial developments. The let- 
ter, which is quoted here verbatim, 
displays also the unfavorable aspects 
of the problem and ought to be of in- 
terest to our readers. 


* * * * 


Since my last letter the situation 
has entirely changed owing to the 
currency reform. Like everything in 
life this event had its two sides; the 
advantage of a currency with which 
one can purchase commodities in the 
Bizone and the French Zone, the dis- 
advantage of the devaluation of the 
Reichsmark accounts to 10% of their 
former stand of which 5% were at the 
dispesal of the creditor whilst the re- 
maining 5% were blocked till 20 
September 1948. As this time limit 
has expired, the 3 Military Governors 
issued a decree by which 70% of the 
value of blocked accounts has been 
wiped out whilst 20% will be credited 
to the free account (the first 5%) and 
10% can be used for investments only. 
This means that the Reichsmark has 
been devalued to about 6.66% and 
that by the last decree the small in- 
vestor is again most hard hit and the 
aged people who will now more than 
before become a public burden. 

As in every country which has gone 
through a currency reform, here also 
prices have been soaring to an un- 
expected height and if the retailers 
will not listen to all the warnings 
issued by the authorities there will be 


trouble in the coming winter. We 
experience the same thing as in 
France, Italy, Austria etc., the shop 


windews are full of goods but the 
averaye person has simply not the 
money to buy with because wages and 
salaries are far behind prices. The 
wage stop ordinance has been rescind- 
ed a few days ago but there is already 
a widespread unrest in the working 
classes and if prices cannot be brought 
into relation with the income of the 
masses there will be difficulties. The 
trouble is that the manufacturers as 
well as the retailers have lost all 
sense for proportion and sharp calcula- 
tion and with their Jow morale and 
business ethics, profiteer wherever 
they can in spite of very stringent 
law against usury etc. 

In order to bring prices down 
particularly in the food sector fruit 
and vegetables are being imported 


from neighbouring countries but un- 
fortunately this has not helped ap- 
preciably. Textiles and shoes will also 
be imported and it looks as if the 
gentry of these trades had taken heed 
of the severe warning of the various 
authorities that heavy fines and closure 
of business will be imposed on offen- 
ders so that prices for these imported 
articles will be in line with world 
market prices and not about 3 times 
as high as they are at present. The 
housewives were the first to take a 
very strong stand against the high 
prices and the large food stores have 
taken heed and sell only varieties 
which they can obtain at reasonable 
figures, leaving the high priced fruit 
etc. to street vendors who do a good 
business—for the time being—with 
people who have no time to look 
around and wait in the shops. To 
give you an idea of food prices asked 
for by street vendors: Tomatoes DM 
(German Marks)—.45 per lb (500 grs), 
prunes—.60 p.lb, walnuts 2.50 p.lb, 
grapes 1.—p.lb, apples average —.50 
pJlb, but good qualities —.70 p.lb, 
peaches (local) 1.60, p.lb, imported 3. 
—per box of 5 pcs (about 1% lbs)., 
Carrots and cabbage are fairly reason- 
able whilst beans cost about -.80 p.lb. 
Potatoes are also double the price than 
before, costing 6.50 per 50 kg against 
3.80 before the currency reform. The 
new potatoe price is too high and will 
have to be reduced as the working 
classes greatly complain in view of the 
excellent crop of which 1% million 
tons will be put in store for next 
spring and for which those farmers 
who will put aside certain quantities 
(but not more than 21% tons per farm) 
will receive DM 2.— per 50 kg advance, 
the rest being paid when called upon 
to deliver; prices will be fixed later. 
The farmers unfortunately have been 
also demoralised by the last years of 
dire need and hope to be able to sell 
their potatoes at prices of 10 —— 72 
marks per 50 kg. They will find out 
to their dismay that this time they 
will find no buyers as potatoes will be 
brought in from neighbouring coun- 
tries which are only too glad to sell 
their surplus potatoes to us. 

The income tax has been reduced 
recently but only for wage and lower 
salary earners who enjoyed a cut of 
about 30% whilst the higher salaries 
(up to 600 marks per month) are 
paying about 20% less tax than be- 
fore; salaries of 1000 marks and more 
have no appreciable reduction (abt 
10%). This reduction is being partly 
wiped out by a new ordinance of the 
Hessian Finance Ministry by which 
6% church tax will be levied and 
deducted from the wages resp. salaries. 

Inspite of ali these ditficulties, pro- 
duction in the Bizone has been steadily 
rising since the currency reform and 
with the continuous influx of raw 
materials from foreign countries, 
bought with proceeds from exports and 
ERP funds it is to be hoped that this 
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THE FREE PORT 
OF HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is a free port. Many 
people choose to interpret this to mean 
that there ought not to be any trading 
restrictions or any duties imposed on 
any imported commodities. 


The term “Free Port’’ does not mean 
this. It means that in Hong Kong 
there is no general tariff and that 
there is no distinction between the 
duties levied on commodities which 
are imported and those on similar 
commodities which are manufactured 
in the Colony. 


There are five commodities which 
are subject to duty. This duty is paid 
on importation, ex bond, in respect of 
commodities manufactured abroad and 
ex factory bonds where the goods are 
manufactured in the Colony. Except 
where imperial preference rates pre- 
vail, the rates are the same both for 
locally manufactured products ana 
those imported. 


The five commodities which are 
subject to customs and excise duty are 
as follows:— 


Liquors 

Tobacco 

Toilet preparations and Proprie- 
tary Medicines 

Hydrocarbon oils 

Aerated Waters 


Commodities which include any of 
the above substances in their manu- 
facture pay duty according to the per- 
centage content of the dutiable com- 
modity. For example, scent includes 
alcohol and therefore pays duty as a 
toilet preparation and also on _ its 
alcoholic content. Many paints, 
polishes and insecticides . contain 
hydrocarbon oil and duty is levied on 
the percentage content of such oil. 


SSE A APPEL EL SSE RISE EOE EIT 


fall and 1949 will see a still larger 
upward trend so that the western part 
of the country will get to its feet 
again. 


The French Zone will be amalgama- 
ted with the Bizone in the near future, 
probably 15 October. There is already 
a French Liaison Mission and the 
Cficomex (Office du Commerce Ex- 
terieur) is to move from Baden-Baden 
to Frankfurt to be merged with JEIA 
(Joint Export Import Agency) but no 
definite date has been fixed yet. Ex- 
port from the French Zone so far was 
practically 100% to France, whilst the 
Bizone has concluded quite a number 
of trade agreements already, the latest 
being that with Egypt. 
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HONGKONG IMPORT REGULATIONS 


Under the provisions of amendments to General Licence No. 1 published 
in the Government Gazette on August 27th, September 18th and October 
8th, 1948, the position as regards Imports into the Colony is now as follows: 


(1) All goods, originating in the countries stated below, EXCEPT — 


( All territories within the 
British Empire, including 
Mandated Territories (er- 
cept Canada and Newfound- 
land); Iraq, Iceland, The 
Faroe Islands; Siam, Bur- 
ma, French Indo-China, the 
Netherlands East Indies; 


flour, rice and _ products, 
sugar, 
soap, tin, 


Butter, cheese, margarine, } 


meat of all kinds, | | 
tinplate, coal, | 
coke, cotton yarn, sulphate 
of ammonia, diamonds, May be 
gold, gunny bags, cotton : imported < 
linings and poplin, linen from } 
piece goods, lead, cutlery, ; the United States of Amer- 
whisky, beer, manufactured | ica and the Republic of the 
tobzcco, glass plate and | | Philippines. 

sheet, iron and steel. 4 L 


(2) All goods, originating in the countries stated below, EXCEPT — 
Coal, coke, cotton yarn May be imported from China 
and sugar. and Macau. 


Import Licences are required in all cases except as outlined in the pro- 
vision above. 

In addition, imports from countries outside the territories listed above 
(especially the countries in Europe outside the sterling area) generally also 
require an Exchange Permit or authorisation by the Exchange. Con- 
trol. These are issued by the Assistant Financial Secretary (Exchange Con- 
trol), whose office is situated in Exchange Building (Grd. fl.), Des Voeux 
Rd., C. The Import Licensing Office of the I. & E. Department is situated 
in the same premises, for the convenience of the public. 

Even when the importer has his own exchange or funds available in 
the coulttry of origin, Exchange Control scrutiny is necessary before an Import 
Lizence 2an be issued. 


Restricted Imports 


There are certain restricted imports which require the previous author- 
isation of the Department of Supplies, Trade and Industry (Mercantile Bank 
Bui'ding) before Import Licences can be granted, in addition to any exchange 
requirements, as above, which may be necessary. These include:— 

Food products generally, including those listed in (1) abov2; but with the 
exception of milk and milk products, biscuits and canned fish (pro- 
vided they are not being imported from the United Kingdom) 

Building and cons‘ruct‘onal materials (such as structural steel, mild 
steel bars, wire and wire nails, cement, etc.) 

Coal and coke 

Cot‘on yarn 

Tin and tin plate 


Imports from Japan 


py Dhesevare handied wholly by the Department of Supplies, Trade and 
Industry, which aiso issues the necessary Import Licences on behaif of the 
Superintendent of Imports & Exports. 


Prohibited Imports 


Gold bars and geld coins 

Tin from anywhere except China 

Swiss watches from the United Kingdom (and the importation of Bri- 
tish watches from the U.K. is allowed only in token quantities and 
When satisfactory evidence is produced that they are of 100% 
British manufacture.) 


Jewellery 


_ Approval of Exchange Control is necessary before Import Licences can 
be issued, except. in the case of small quantities of bona fide personal jewel- 
met ie which the 1. & E. Department issues the Import Licence direct on 
application. 


Rubber 


=, Rubbez, of whatever origin, can only be imported under special licence. 
import from French Indo-China and Siam is only allowed on procuettan a: a 
Certificate of Origin and a British Consular Certificate. 

In every case where rubber imported into the Colony is.re-exported to 
a territory outside the Sterling area, a deposit of 100% of the exchange value 
will! be demanded. 
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HONGKONG EXPORT REGULATIONS 


— as at November 17, 1948 — 


COUNTRY OF COUNTRY OF | EXPORT LICENCE ON PERCENTAGE OF PROCEEDS TO BE 
DESTINATION : ORIGIN FORM SURRENDERED TO AUTHORISED BANK 


GEES | SRST | mee a EE ED 
ror.n 26 (yeuow) in dupli- 

U.S.A. & Possessions, | China, Macao, |cate except for .RESTKICT- 
Philippine Republic. Hong Kong, ED exports when Form 2A 
Korea. (Green) in triplicate (Note 


1) 


NIL—except for exports on RESTRICTED list— 
(See Note 1). 


: Form 2A (Green) in tripli- ie PROCEEDS either (a) from a French Ster- 
French Indo-China Any Country. | cate. jing account or (b) in HK$ from an account in 
fiong Kong of a Bank in Indo-China. 


FULL PROCEEDS either (a) from a Siamese 
Sterling Account or (b) in HK$ from an account | 
in Hong Kong of a Bank in Siam. 


Form 2A (Green) in tripli- 
Siam Any Country. | cate. 


Form 2B (Yellow) in dupli- 
cate except for RESTRICT- 
Korea, Macao Any Country. |ED exports when form 2A 
en in triplicate (Note 


NiL—except RESTRICTED exports (Note 1) 
which must be submitted on form 2A (Green), to 
Exchange Controller, for prior approval. 


China, Formosa, & NIL—except China exports 
Sterling Area Any Country. | (Note 2) when Form 2B SSeese — == 
countries. (Yellow) in duplicate. 

FULL PROCEEDS in accordance with Bank of 
All other Any Country. | Form 2A (Green) in tripli- | England procedure. This is always acceptable in 
countries. cate. sterling from an account in the U.K. in the name 


of a resident in a territory to which the goods are 
being exported. For other acceptable methods 
of payment enquire Exchange Controller (Phone 
24840). Rules for restricted exports apply in 
cases where finance is arranged in U.S. 

ooh en A ie ed © ee ee a SD 


Japan Special arrangement with Dept. Supplies, Trade & Industry. 


EE 


NOTE 1—RESTRICTED EXPORTS:-— 


Tin, Silver, Copper, Lead, and Wood oil, ginger in casks or jars. (Six restricted export commodities). 
Exporters are permitied to use 75% of their f.o.b. value of tin, lead and silver; 80% of copper; 85% of 
wood oil;-and 50% of ginger when the shipment is financed in United States currency. 
NOTE 2—CHINA EXPORTS:— 


Bristles, wood oil, cotton yarn, tea, rapeseed oil, tin, wolfram & antirony. China exports include these eight 
commodities whether originating in China or not. Applications must be supported by evidence of origin, ie. a 
Chinese Certificate of Origin where articles are produced in China, otherwise such evidence of origin as Imports & 
Exports Dept. shall require. 
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Hongkong Exporting Industries 


Following are values in HK$ of eleven manufactured articles which are traditionally exported from the 
Colony, viz. Preserved Ginger, other Preserves, Soy Sauce, Canvas and Rubber Shoes, Electric Torches and Bat- 
teries, Rattan Furniture, Rope, Trunks and Suitcases, Lamps and Lampware, Hats & Cavs, Umbrellas. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF IMPORTS AND Be ONeE ANGur Ca COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED IN 


Boots and Electric 
Shoes Torches & 


Preserved Preserves (Canvas & Flashlight Rattan Trunks & Lamps & Hats & Umbrel- 

Year Ginger (excl.Ginger) Soy Rubbers) Batteries Furniture Rope Suitcases Lampware Caps las 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

_. 2,795,171 705,173 559,128 8,035,431 5,279,121 785,934 832,298 1,028,689 326,059 1,085,380 418,650 
1946 Y 372,650 3,715,949 142,167 3,106,910 8,321,295 973,849 721.830 2,150,347 665,019 1,519,512 77,965 
1947 .. 3,341,437 5,655,165 944,863 9.915,147 17,374,179 1,892,514 986,908 3,195,095 4,356,721 1,243,668 2,980,905 
1948 .. 3,888,289 2,946,568 1,041,910 9,457,857 5,484,076 1,243,889 457,814 1,359,558 1,889,942 1,685,421 3,486,004 
106,578 5,893,136 2,083,820 18,915,714 10,968,152 2,487,778 915,628 2,719,116 3,779,884 3,270,842 6,972,008 


(Estimate cn basis first six months) 
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HONGKONG 


Output and employment during Octo- 
ber were generally on a higher level 
than during the preceding month. The 
texlile industry is slowly receiving 
more orders from abroad and although 
profits are considerably reduced com- 
pared to the. earlier part of the year 
the weavers, knitters and hosiery 
makers are not dissatisfied with the 
present conditions in their trade. 

Many local industrialists are expect- 
ing an increase in_ orders after the 
British Industries Fair has got wunder- 
way. Interest among factory owners 
remains high and participation at the 
BILF. will be strong. Hongkong’s 
manufacturing industries can expect 
with good justification that overseas 
orders, particutarly from Common- 
wealth countries, will be brisk as from 
next spring. . ; 

The local cotton spinning industry is 
expanding at surprising speed; every 
month one or more promoters appear 
and some of their plans are regularly 
realised. It is a conservative estimate 
to put the number of cotton spinning 
mills which will be in operation here 
before the end of 1949 at 9 or 10. 
Within a few more years the Colony 
will be one of the principal textile 
industry centres in the Far East. 
Almost all cotton mills are housed, or 
have been planned to be, in modern 
structures embodying latest designs. 
The same holds good for workers’ dor- 
mitories, business and management 
premises, 

The metal and hardware industry 
recorded fair to full production in 
October and some factories complain 
that the difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials prevents them from carrying 
out the many overseas orders. The 
charcoal iron industry kere has had a 
very good time during this year and 
its products have gained appreciative 
markets abroad. Their further  pro- 
gress is assured but depends on the 
solution of the supply problem; large 
quantities of pig iron are necessary to 
keep the industry going and labour 
properly employed. Unfortunately, 
owing to recently declining deliveries 
from Australia the charcoal iron fac- 
tories have been compelled to curtail 
cutput. Monthly requirements are 
several hundred tons of pig iron, one 
large factory alone consuming over 
100 tons every month. The S.T. & I. 
Dept. regulated imvorts and distribu- 
tion of pig iron which was _ shipped 
here from Australia, fixing the price 
to factories at $240 per ton while the 
open market is charging around $430. 
Lack of Australian imports have 
strained the resovrces of the open 
market which no longer can meet the 
factories’ requirements. Partial idle- 
ness was the result and cancellation 
of foreign orders for charcoal ions. 

A new large. Chinese owned factory 
producing electric irons has _ started 
operation in October; element wire 
and plugs are imported from the U.K. 
The factory owners expect good sales 
to Far Eastern and African customers. 


New Applications of Factories 


During Octeber a total of 32 appli- 
cations for official registration was 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


received which came from the follow- 
ing: —7 printing presses, 4 engineering 
works, 4 shipyards (small boat 
builders and repairers of native craft), 
%& metal ware factories, 4 weavers, 2 
knitters, and each one furniture, flour 
and rice mill, leatherware, lime kiln, 


iron foundry, saw mill, eLectro- 
plating, printing type and laundry 
factory. 


The Labour Commissioner had to 
refuse 3 applications for reasons of 
health and safety. 


Vactory Registrations 


The total mumber of _ factories 
operating in the Colony as at the end 
of October was 1,146. This number 
includes, however, only those indus- 
trial establishments which were duly 
licensed while another 177 factories 
were waiting for the _ registration 
cer‘ificates to be issued by Govern- 
ment after they had sent in their 
appvications, 

Factories in Hongkong as_— at 
October 31, 1948:— 


H.K. K’loon ‘Total 
APPLICATIONS 
received up to 
Qctober 31 .. 386 i72 1,558 
cancelled .... 46 189 235 
340 983 1,323 
received in 
@ctobergarn.7- ll 22 33 
cancelled in 
@ctober™ at wc 1 DHE 22 
REGISTRATION 
CERTIFICATES 
issued in 
Oc:obetatwmce 8 26 34 
issued up to 
October 31 .. 294 852 1,146 


TRADE UNION REGISTRATIONS 


Registration of trade unions, at the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
is progressing with satisfactory speed. 
The second batch of registered trade 
unions has been announced, on Octo- 
ber 27, aggregating 44. As at October 
27, 63 trade unions were registered. 

The 44 recently registered trade 
unions are the following :— 

Hong Kong Naval Dockvard 
Chinese Employees Industrial Union; 
Hong Kong & Kowloon Rubber 
Workers General Union; Hong Kong & 
Kowloon Dairy Companies Chinese 
Employees Association; “Sai Yee” 
Junk Builders Association; Hong Kong 
General Union of Type-Printing 
Workmen; Hong Kong & Kowloon 
Riveters Union; Taikoo Dockyard 
Chinese Workers Union; Hong Kong & 
Kowloon Coal Merchants Association; 
Hong Kong & Kowloon Bamboo 
Scaffclding Workers Union (Tung- 
King); Hong Kong & Kowloon Dock- 
yards and Wharves Carpenters General 
Union; Hong Kong & Kowloon Rice 
Workers Union (Tung-Hip); Hong 
Kong & Kowloon Painters. Sofa and 
Furniture Workers Union; Hong Kong 
Postal Workers Union; Hong Kong 
British Cigarette Co. Ltd. Chinese 
Workers Union; Hong Kong Glass 
Workers Union; Hong Kong & Kow- 
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loon Eating Shop Workers Union 
(Kung-On); Hong Kong & Kowloon 
Ship Builders and Repairers General 
Labour Union; Hong Kong & Kowloon 
Ferry Workers General Union; Hong 
Kong Jockey Club Chinese Employees 
Association; Hong Kong Ejvible Bird’s 
Nest Workers Union (Hung-Shun); 
Hong Kong Government Medical De- 
partment Chinese Staff General Asso- 
ciation; Hong Kong Urban Council 
Staff Association; Hong Kong & Kow- 
loon Coolies General Union (Tung- 
Tak): The China Coast Navigation 
and Engineer Officers’ Guild; Hong 
Kong Chinese Clerks Association; 
Hong Kong Stevedores Union (Chap- 
Yin); Hong Kong Building Work Car- 
penters Union; China Light & Power 
Co. Ltd. Chinese Employees Union; 
Hong Kong & Kowloon Shark’s Fin 
Workers Union (Wah-Lok); Association: 
of European Telecommunication Civil 
Servants; The Rice Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Hong Kong; Hong Kong 
Tramway Workers Union; Hong Kong 
& Kow*oon Caulkers General Union 
(Fuk-Kwan); Hong Kong _ Telephone 


Co. Ltd. Chinese Workers Un‘on; 
Shanghai Tailoring Merchants Asso- 
ciation in Hong Kont & Kov- 


loon; Hong Kong & Kowloon Hat 
Makers General Union; Hong Kong & 
Kowloon Departmental Store Staffs 


Association; Government, Armed 
Forces and Hospitals Chinese 
Workers Union; Hong Kong & Kow- 


loon Egg Workers Union; Hong Kong 
& Kowloon Stone Masons General 
Union; Hong Kong & Kowloon Cafe 
Workers General Union; Cargo Super- 
visors Association; Kowloon Pig Laan 
Merchants Association; Hong Kong 
Shark’s Fin and Sea Products Mer- 
chants Association, 


COTTON SPINNING 
POSITION IN JAPAN 


At present cotton mill operation is 
being held down to a monthly output 
of 55,000 bales of yarn. The reason for 
this is the low supply of raw cotton; 
but seen the other way round, it is the 
result of insufficient export of yarn and 
piece goods. 


_Japan’s cotton yarn production capa- 
city is now about 100.000 bales a 
month; and if 60 per cent are ear- 
marked for export, some? 60.000 bales 
will be available for overseas markets. 
Ti appears however that recent sales 
volume is in the vicinity of only 
22.000 bales per month. Thus, 
although the revolving dollar fund 
for cotton purchases may exist it 
cannot be properly utilized, and 
since there is already a large over- 
draft on raw cotton purchases, en- 
ough supply to boost operation cannot 
be expected. The industry therefore 
seems to have decided upon maintain- 
ing the 55,000 bales level in order to 
conserve stocks on hand until January 
or February next year. Total inven- 
tories as of August 31 amounted to a 
little less than 400,000 bales of raw 
cotton, so this production level can be 
kept up for some time. 
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The main reason for poor export re- 
sults is the lack of purchasing power in 
foreign markets. Textiles are still 
scarce but it appears that money is 
scarcer. 

Plant restoration is progressing fairly 
smoothly: installed spindleage as of 
July 31 reached 3,259,000, so the target 
capacity of 4 million will probably be 
attained by the middle of next year. 

Interim capitalization boosts for 
redemption of loans obtained for reha- 
bilitation are showing excellent results. 
Sales of supplementary stocks are brisk 
despite the fairly high premiums de 
manded. 

Increases in capital are resulting in 
a general raising of fixed asset value 
and loss of flexibility; but since the 
co‘ton industry has the advantage of 
considerable savings a portion of the 
rehabilitation costs can be written off 
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as operational expenses. A compari- 
son with o‘her industries reveals un- 
expectedly sound finances. 

Moreover, there appears to have 
been some change in the views con- 
cerning “deconcentration;” and it may 
be that, as advocated by the industry, 
composite operation within the textile 
field will be permitted. In this event 
the larger manufacturers will be en- 
abled to maintain their favoured posi- 
tions, and even if partitioning into two 
or three concerns takes place no irre- 
parable damage will be inflicted since 
independent op2ration of “second” or 
dissociated companies is quite practic- 
able. 

The main problem therefore is that 
of cotton exports in the coming years. 
If a favourable growth in volume is 
seen, the industry will naturally show 
a marked change for the better. 
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Flax, Ramie, Hemp and Jute Industries of Japan 


Flax, ramie, hemp and jute are the 
raw materials upon which Japan’s 
hard and bast fibre industry is found- 
ed. Aside from flax which is avail- 
able in Hokkaido, all other raw mate- 
rials are imported items. The fabrica- 
tion of hard fibre products in 1931 in- 
volved some 57 million lbs. of fibre 
yarn; the average annual output for 
the years i934 to 1936 was roughly 
77 million lbs., while production for 
1947 became as low as 17.8 million lbs. 
The reasons for this sharp decline are 
diminution of facilities and shortage 
of raw materials. 


Production by Materials 


(in 1,000 lbs, in terms of yarn) 


1934-36 1947 1948 

Average (April) 

INES: OT Algae 6,808 11,857 1,079 

Ramie:=..... 16,195 2,146 316 

Hemp igs cect 11,490 2,321 3 

ACULGIN crcicte'sr or 42,156 1,500 249 
Flax 


The mainstay of Japan’s hard fibre 
industry is the flax industry which, as 
of April 20, 1948, had a total of 119,120 
spindles: 8,046 installed, of which 
77,690 were operable. Of these latter 
the number actually in operation was 
only 54,614; so utilization was at some 
70 per cent. 

The Teikoku Sen-i K.K. and ‘the 
Nippon Sen-i K.K. together are pre- 
dceminant in this field. Although Tei- 
koku Sen-i operates 25 flax scutching 
planis in Hokkaido, Nippon Sen-i, 
which relied on Manchurian sources 
until the Surrender, has been deprived 
of its supply of raw materials and is 
now forced to purchase from Teikoku 
Sen-i. In the near future Nippon 
Sen-i will purchase five of Teikoku 
Sen-i’s Hokkaido scutching plants. 

Yamaki Sen-i has only one small 
seutching plant in Hokkaido, while 
Daishin Boshoku is supplied raw ma- 


terials by Teikoku Sen-i, so these are 
insignificant. 

Flax spinning in Japan was started 
in 1878 by the Hokkaido Seima K.K. 
which planned to utilize hemp and 
transplanted flax. Both the Omi 
Mashi K.K. and the Shimotsuke Sei- 
ma K.K. which were founded at about 
this time (all three companies are the 
forerunners of Teikoku Sen-i) first 
operated on domestic hemp. But be- 
cause this material was found wanting 
both in quality and quantity, a shift 
to flax was made, and later ramie was 
alsc added. 

Inasmuch as there was no market 
source of flax in Japan, the flax spin- 
ning companies encouraged cultivation 
for later direct collection and _ pur- 
ehase. This is a feature of the flax 
industry in Japan resulting from the 
circumptances surrounding the intro- 
ducticn and later development of flax 
cultivation. Flax was brought into 
Hokkaido from Europe some 60 years 
ago and its cultivation was promoted 
by the flax processors under their 
guidance and_ protection. The low 
economic standards of the Hokkaido 
farmers prevented their engaging in 
the scutching of flax bv mechanical 
means, while climatic conditions were 
also unfavourable for their giving up 
much time to this work. The activity 
naturally became one of the functions 
of the manufacturers. 

Of the roughly 130,000 farm house- 
holds in Hokkaido, 90,000 engage in 
flax growing. The area planted with 
flax in 1947 totalled 30,000 chobu and 
the quantity of flax straw harvested 
was some 88 million lbs. Flax fibre 
cutput depends upon the flax harvest 
for the previous year, but the produc- 
tion for 1847 was 18,068,000 Ibs. At 
the scutching plants, flax fibre is sort- 
ed into scutched line and _ scutched 
tow, while further selection is made at 
the spinneries. The properly graded 
fibres are processed in suitable ma- 
chines to form various flax yarns from 
coarse (4s) to fine (100s). 
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Currently there is little or no pro- 
duction of superior goods suitable for 
export because quantity production of 
war material during the war resulted 
in the halting of technical imprcve- 
ment and deterioration of equipment. 
Air-raid damage to fine yarn plants 
and the lack of suitable raw materials 
are also deterrents to quality goods 
manufacture. Therefore currently the 
main products are coarse articles such 
as tarpaulin and heavy sheeting, mail 
bags, sailcloth, fire hoses, ete.; or shirt- 
ing, suiting, tailor’s lining, bisso and 
crash linen, and other fabricating 
material; and sewing machine thread, 
Japanese tatami matting thread, fish- 
net yarn, etc. Household linen, 
damask, handkerchief material, fine 
linen sheeting, and other products for 
export and capable of competing with 
Irish linen cannot easily be produced. 
But this situation will have to be 
speedily rectified by renewal of equip- 
ment, technological education and jim- 
provement of raw materials, etc. 

The average monthly production of 
flax yarn in 1947 was 813,000 lbs. 
(988,000 Ibs. if blended yarn is  in- 
cluded). The output for April this 
year was 921,000 lbs. (1,079,000 Ibs. 
included blended yarn). But these 
figures are only some 60 per cent of 
the average during the years 1934 to 
1936. The average output of pure flax 
textiles last year was 600,000 sq. yds. 
per month; while the figure for April, 
last, stood at 737,000 sq. yds. 


Ramie 


Ramie processing ranks next in im- 
portance to flax. It is recorded that 
in 1856 the Nippon Senshi K.K. of 
Osaka purchased 2,100 ramie spindles 
from the English firm of Greenwood. 
The industry developed steadily from 
about the time of the first World War, 
and fishnet yarn, sewing machine 
thread, and twine made _ from this 
material were marketed. The last, in 
particular, proved a strong competitor 
of flax twine. Among the principal 
products are: fishnets, sewing ma- 
chine thread, tatami thread, jofu cloth 
for domestic wear. shirting, bedding 
anc cushion material, tablecloths. etc. 
Approximately half of the yarn output 
goes to fishnetting while the other half 
goes to capital goods production and 
clothing. But because of the fact that 
reamie textiles are rot irrep’aceable by 
other materials, their relatively high 
prices have hindered their develop- 
ment. During the War, military needs 
called for the manufacture of articles 
identical to those of flax. But since 
the greater portion of ramie came 
from China, the stoppage of imports 
has held up activities. 

There were 7 ramie processing com- 
panies as of April 30, 1948. The in- 
stalled spindlage stood at 177,877 of 
which 65,260 were operable. The 
shortage of materials had reduced 
actua] operation of 23,536 spindles, or 
36 per cent of capacity. 

The output for March, 
23,594 lbs. which 


last, was 
is lower than the 
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average per month output of 51,848 
lbs. of last year. Hemp yarn output 
for March, last, was 224,030 lbs., show- 
ing a slight increase over last year’s 
monthiy average of 173,605 lbs. 

Based on the operable spindlage as 
of April, last, the ramie industry needs 
some 20 million lbs. of ramie fibre per 
year, but since this amount is not 
obtainable, hemp is being used as a 
substitute. In pre-war years 80 per 
cent (25 million lbs.) of the raw rarrie 
was imported from China, while the 
remaining 20 per cent was domestic 
produce (5 million lbs.). The greater 
part of the home-grown ramie is cui- 
tivated in Kyushu, in the prefectures 
of Oita, Miyazaki and Kagoshima. 
But since Japan-grown ramie is far 
from sufficient, hemp from Korea, 
Manchuria and North’ China is being 
eagerly sought as a substitute. 

Hemp imports last year amounted to 
1,981,335 lbs., mainly from the United 
States. 

Last year’s production of ramie tex- 
tiles (including blended goods) 
amounted to 3,108,000 sq. yds. 


Hemp 


Currently, hemp is being fed into 
ramie spindles; but this is a material 
long used in Japan for clothing (jofu) 
by hand spinning methods, and it is 
utilized for tatami matting twine, 
cores for Japanese footwear thongs, 
and cordage, etc., the products of 
small-scale industries. 80 per cent of 
Japan’s hemp comes from Tochigi 
prefecture; and it is estimated that 80 
per cent of that district’s output goes 
to the making of footwear thongs. 
Therefore it is figured that only some 
12 per cent of Japan’s entire output 
is manufactured into textiles. Last 
yea ’s Ou.put of hemp textiles (including 
blended goods) was 1,190,000 sq. yds. 
Ramie production for spinning stood at 
1,400,000 lbs., whike hemp totalled 
83,3830 lbs. 


Jute 


The main products utilizing jute are 
Hessian Cloth, used for packing, and 
gunnyvy bags for holding sugar and 


grains. Yarn for powder fuses, elec- 
tric cables, binding thread etc. are 
also made from this material. Be- 


cause of low production, export cotton 
piece goods are being wrapped in 
valuable cotton material. Jute spin- 
dles as of April 30, 1948 was 19,148, all 
operable: but the number in actual use 
was only 2,175, indicating 11 per cent 
utilization. Last year’s production 
was 582,000 sq. yds. of jute cloth (in- 
cluding blended goods) and 1,500,000 
lbs. of jute yarn. Current capacity 
calls for 3 million Ibs. of jute per year. 
The main source of jute is India; but 
because of import difficulties, the main 
materials last year were Japan-grown 
jute and native bamboo. 

In utilizing bamboo fibres, the nodes 
ure removed from long-jointed bamboo 
which are then thoroughly crushed 
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POSITION OF COTTON TEXTILES IN JAPAN 


June production indices of cotton 
yarn and fabrics (based on the 1931-33 
average) stood at 24.8 and 29.0, respec- 
tively, but since the combined total 
average for that month was 41.5, it can 
be taken that recovery is slow in com- 
parison with other industries. The 
post-war production peaks are 27.3 for 
yarn in April this year and 29.7 for 
cloth in May. : 

The post-war recovery rate was fair- 
ly rapid for both yarn and cloth up 
through 1947, but since entering into 
this year there has been a dropping off 
in the increment. Average monthly 
output of yarn for instance: against 
the 3,620,000 lbs. for 1945, the 10,650,- 
000 lbs. for 1946, and the 22,190,000 lbs. 
for 1947 the average for the first seven 
months of this year has. steadied at 
23,500,000 lbs. With cotton cloth the 
average monthly figures were: 4,585,- 
000 sq. yds. for 1945, 20,141,000 sq. yds. 
for 1946, and 55,189,000 sq. yds. for 
1947; and the average for the first 
seven months of this year comes out 
to 72,002,000 sq. yds. Average monthly 
production during pre-war years 1930- 
34 was 96,494.000 lbs. of yarn and 270,- 
404.000 sq. yds. of cloth. 

The reason for the slackening of the 
rate of increase in output is the poor 
prospects concerning future imports of 
raw cotton. Despite the granting of 
the U.S.$60 million cotton loan and the 
establishment of the US$150 million re- 
volving fund there has been a stoppage 
since April of raw cotton shipments 
from the United States; the small sup- 
plies that have arrived are from India 
and Egypt. The total amount of raw 
cotton held in stock by the various cot- 
ton manufacturers therefore dwindled 
by 23,880,000 lbs. from the inventoried 
73,640,000 lbs. in January to 49,700,000 
lbs. as of May, last; and in order to 
conserve the remainder the manufac- 
turers have curtailed operation by 40 
or 45 per cent. 

Post-war importation of raw cotton 
began with the arrival in June 1946 of 
21,700 bales on board the “Ernest 
Gibson” from the United States, and 
the aggregate for that year amounted 
to 704,710 balss. In the following year 
29,857 bales were imported for the first 
time from India; then since February 
this year, shipments have been arriv- 
ing from Egypt. 

During the first six months of this 
year 172.527 bales from the United 
States. 6,780 bales from India, and 
7,300 bales from Egypt brought up the 


and boiled in caustic soda for about 
three hours to remove impurities. 
The fibres are then put three or four 
times through a softener and oiled to 
enhance spinning qualities. Binding 
twine and gunnv bags can be produced 
from this material, 

Japan-grown jute must be renovated 
each year with seeds from Taiwan 
which were available last year but 
these are unobtainable this  vear. 
However, import of jute fibre totalling 
some 7,000 bales (2,800,000 Ibs.) is 
scheduled; and already 3,500 bales are 
on hand. 


raw cotton impor‘s to total 186,607 
bales. On the other hand, consumption 
of raw cotton during the first five 
months of this year was about 750,000 
bales, so stocks as of the end of May 
totalled 282,678 bales, or a little more 
than two months’ supply. 

In February 1947, an interim goal of 
4 million spindles was indicated by 
SCAP for the restoration of the cotton 
industry; and by last August the spin- 
dleage had increased to 3,318,608 by 
soms 1,313,000 or 65 per cent over the 
2.005,000 in 1945 at the end of the War. 
The to‘al loomage as of May this year 
was 168,619 units, an increase of 47,406 
or 39 per cent over the 121,213 units at 
the War’s end. 

The restoration goal of 4 million 
spindles is set for accomplishment by 
10 established companies aggregating 
3,665,000' spindles, while the remaining 
334,000 are due for installation by new 
enterprises. But in either case progress 
is poor because of shortages in materi- 
als and funds which run into an estim- 
ated Yen 4,800 million. The materials 
bottleneck is steadily narrowing be- 
cause plant restoration has progressed 
from easy repairs to hard; and with 
new installation, although machinery 
production capacity is rated at 70.000 
spindles per month, the actual output 
is about 40,000. And since export or- 
ders must be filled, the actual available 
amount falls short of 300,000 spindles 
a year. Machinery makers are also 
suffering from lack of tnaterials and 
funds. 

Pcst-war export of cotton yarn and 
piece goods: Against the pre-war 
1930-34 averages of 25,105,000 lbs. of 
yarn and 2,199,493.900 sq. yds. of cloth, 
the figures for 1947 were: 24,282,000 
lbs. and 391,383,000 sq. yds. respective- 
ly. The recent export volumes as com- 
pared with pre-war are 97 per cent in 
varn and only 18 per cent in cloth. 

The main reason for poor results is 
that the majority of consumer nations 
lack U.S. dollar funds for trade settle- 
ments and are therefore finding it diffi- 
cult to import from Japan. But since 
the cross-rate conditions imposed on 
pound sterling areas have b2en eased 
recently, there should be a steady im- 
provement in export of cotton piece 
goods. 
for 135 million sq. yds. of cloth from 
the Netherlands East Indies, the export 
stun hion has taken a turn for the bet- 
er. 

But apart from the shortage of dollar 
funds in the purchasing nations, the 
development of the cotton industry in 
China and India must be given due 
considera*tion. The former 
plants in China have beén nationalized 


and restoration is being rushed. India 
is also actively expanding its plant 
capacity by importation of spinning 


equipment and looms. Since the prin- 
cipal markets for cotton goods are in 
the Orient.and the Southwest Pacific 
area, the growth of the cotton industry 
in these two countries bears watching. 
The shortage of U.S. dollar funds in 
these markets is proof of retarded eco- 
nomic recovery from the disruptions 
caused by the War. Another adverse 
factor is political instability not only 
in China but also in the Netherlands 
East Indies, Malaya and Burma. 


Starting with the recent order - 


Japanese 
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SHIPPING REVIEW 


GREAT PROGRESS IN BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


The satisfactory progress made in 
the rehapilitation of Britain’s war- 
ravaged merchant fleet is indicated by 
the latest Ministry of Transport 
statistics which show that the fleet, 
including all vessels of 500 tons gross 
and over but excluding foreign-owned 
tonnage On bareboat charter, stood at 
18,974,000 tons gross at June 30 last. 
This compares with 18,608,000 tons 
gross on September 3, 1939—ihe day 
war was declared. 


The dry cargo tonnage (15,212,000 
tons) is still below its pre-war level, 
but the tanker fleet tonnage (3,762,000 
tons) exceeds it by over half-a-million 
tons. This position has been achieved 
within three years of the end of World 
War II in spite of serious and vexa- 
tious shortages in supplies of all kinds 
ranging from. shipbuilding steel to 
minor but essential items of ships’ 
furniture and fittings. These shortages 
have delayed the delivery of ships, 


kept the shipyards working consider- 
ably below maximum capacity and 
much hampered the shipbuilders al- 
ready harassed by the rising costs of 
materials. However, in spite of un- 
certain delivery dates and increased 
prices crders, both foreign and home, 
ccntinue to flow in steadily. 

It is estimated that Britain’s mer- 
chant fleet is still short by some 
3,090,000 tons, necessitated by the ex- 
pansion of post-war trade and the need 
for replacing worn-out tcennage. The 
Admiralty statistics of merchant ship- 
building show that shipping under 
construction in the United Kingdom 
(all vessels of 100 tons gross and over) 
totalled 2,014,000 tons at the end of 
June Jast. A record total of 173,000 
tons was laid down during that month, 
95,000 tons of which were for export. 
Of the 9,000 tons of shipping complet- 
ed during the same period 48,000 tons 
were for export. 


The statistics for vessels of 1,600 
gross tons and over show that no fewer 
than 40,000 tons of new tankers were 
laid down during June. Over a third 
of all the vessels under construction 
in the United Kingdom at the end of 
that month were tankers—500,000 tons 
of which 200,000, tons were for foreign 
owners. The keen demand for this 
class of vessel is indicated by the de- 
livery dates for some of them which 
are not scheduled before 19o2. 


In the dry cargo section, the tonnage 
under consiruction reached 1,404;000 
tons gross at the end of June, of which 
419,000 tons were for export. The 
tennage laid down during the month 
—121,000 tons—included 51,000 tons 
for e-port and of the total of vessels 
completed—78,000 tons— over half 
(43,000 tons) was for foreign account. 
Cargo Liners And Oil Tankers 
a positive trend to- 
intensive 


There is now 
wards the closing down of 


THE COAL POSITION IN JAPAN 


With the special assistance of SCAP 
the coal production goal of 30 million 
metric tons for the 1947 fiscal year 
was 98 per cent accomplished with an 
actual output of 29,335,400 tons. With 
the current fiscal year (April 1948 to 
March 1949) and the high production 
goal of 36 million tons, a poor start 
was made during the first few months; 
and it was only in June that 97 per 
cent accomplishment was attained. 
The first ouarter-year therefore end- 
ed with 7,992,000 tons produced, or 
92.9 per cent of the planned total of 
8.602000 tons, leaving a deficit of 
610,000 tons. There was a slight hitch 
in July production; accomplishment 
dropping to 95 per cent, and bringing 
up the cumulative deficit to 742.000 
tons. Accomplishment for the first 
ten days of August was 96.8 per cent; 
but during the middle ten days the 
poor showing of Hokkaido mines 
(76.3 per cent) broucht down the 
overall result to only €7.1 per cent of 
the goal. 


Although the current production is 
much be‘ter than the 22 million tons 
ou put for the 1945 fiscal vear. it is about 
half the peak output of 57,310,000 tons 
for the 1940 fiscal year; while ef- 
ficiency which was highest in 1933 at 
19 tons per registered miner has 
slumped by more than two-thirds. In 
other words, current production is 
being maintained at the cost of  in- 
creased labour. 


In addition to poor output, outlook 
for impor‘s is gloomy: North China in- 
cluding the Kailan Mine are in the 
hands of the Communists; Manchuria 
can no longer produce the required 
amount because facilities and equip- 
ment have been removed; and, the 
Hongey mines in French Indo-China 
are yet under reconstruction. There- 
fore, smal] quantities of high grade 


Coal Output, Labour and Efficiency 


Monthly 
Out- Wor- Output 
put kers per 


(In 1.000 (In Worker 


Year and Month m.t.) 1,000) (tons) 
G31 are eae 27,987 154 10 
HOSS yee. Sons oo Doe 19 
POS4 ete ce ae 35,0250ee LOL 18 
1940 (fiscal) 57,309 338 15 
1944 (fiscal) ... 49,335 416 10 
1945 (fiscal) ... 22) S30iee SOL DD) 
1946, (fiscal) <.. 22,523 379 Deb 
1947 (fiscal) ... 29,335 465 57: 
April, 1948 2,575 470 5.5 
May, 1948 ..... 2,629 476 5.4 
June, 1948 ..... 2,788 479 5.9 
July, 1948 ..... 2,712 472 Dai 


coal are coming from the United States, 
Canada, Saghalien, etc., and the total 
amount imported since war-end ag- 
gregate 550,000 tons. But, if a balance 
is struck in coal trade, there is an ex- 
cess of exports over imports because a 
large amount of coal has been shipped 


to Korea. ; 
The average consumption of coal 
from 1930 through 1934 was 33,980,000 
tons per year. Therefore with the sub- 
sequent increase in population, it is 
estimated that some 42 million tons 
are now required. If even household 
requirements are to be met, the total 
would be about 50 million tons. It 
will therefore be seen that even should 
this fiscal year’s goal of 36 million 
tons be attained, the supply situation 
would remain critical. Taking the 
third quarter-year minimum require- 
ments for fiscal 1946 for example, the 
actual supplies were 74 per cent for 
the Government Railways; 52 per cent 
for electricity; 32 per cent for coke and 
gas; 33 per cent for iron and steel; 14 
per cent for shipbuilding and machin- 
ery: 44 per cent for ceramic  enter- 


fertilizer; 37 


prises; 65 per cent for 
and, 28 per 


per cent for chemicals; 
cent for textiles. 

The results in the 1946 fiscal year 
were generally fair: 99 per cent de- 
livered on the whole, while industries 
received 110 per cent of allocations. 
But in the 1947 fiscal vear the overall 
results averaged 93 per cent, while 
industries were only supplied 91 per 


cent. But the actual amounts increas- 
ed over those of the previous year; 
and ail branches of enterprise, with 


the exception of salt manufacture, re- 
ceived increased auota:. Industrial 
users were allocated nearly double 
the 1946 fiscal year amounts. 

With the distribution plan for the 
current fical year planned output of 
36 milion tons, priority is being given 
to transportation in addition to iron 
and steel, and electricity which were 
given preferential allocations in the 
1947 fiscal year. It also appears that 
increased supply to sal‘-making has 
keen permitted. The main problem 
in distribution however is transport- 
ation during the second half-year 
period. It is all right to obtain further 
increases in coal output, but it will 
be necessary to watch out for slacken- 
ing off of deliveries as winter ap- 
proaches and haulage of farm produce, 
charcoal and firewood encroaches: up- 
on rail and shipping capacity. With 
labour trouble in the Government Rail- 
ways and shortage of rolling stock, 
increased coal production will not be 
enough to ensure adequate supply. 

Distribution for the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year amounted 
to 8.354,000 tons or 88 per cent of the 
planned allocations totalling 9,475,000 
tons. Special purposes however such 
as Occupation Forces use and export 
were supplied 107 and 103 per cent 
respectively. 
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building of passenger ships. The order 
book of Harland and Wolff Jimited, 
one of the largest shipbuilding firms in 
the Unied Kingdom, is now confined al- 
most exclusively to cargo liners and oil 
tankers. At present the construction of 
ihe :avter class of vessel has assumed 
the proportions of a minor shipbuilding 
bcom, boih cverseas and British owners 
having placed very extensive orders. 
This is due more to the expansion of 
the world demand for oil than to an 
inadequate .shipbuilding policy for this 
highly specialised type of cargo carrier, 

At the end of June there were 
building in United Kingdom yards 61 
oil tankers of 1,000 gross tons and 
over. During the past few weeks 
there have been further large orders 
for this class of vessel from Norwegian 
owners and the latest customers are 
the Overseas Tankship Corporation, of 
New York, who have just placed a 
twenty-million dollar contract for 
seven tankers with north-east coast 
shipbuilders. 

It is impossible to chronicle all the 
interesting vessels completed in United 
Kingdom yards in recent months, but 
among the ships in which the builders 
nave taken particular satisfaction are 


the graceful El Malek Foad (King Fuad), 
a 3,750 tons gross 20-knot turbine- 
passenger and cargo vessel delivered 
by John I. Thornycroft and Co, Ltd. 
to the Khedivial Mail Line, of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. She is for service between 
Marseilles and Alexandria and is titted 
with specially designed four-bladed 
screws which in conjunction with the 
fine lines of her hull form have done 
much to eliminate vibration, especially 
when working astern. 

A vessel of striking appearance is 
the 7,500 gross ton steamship Silver- 
briar recently placed in service by the 
Silver Lines Limited, London. This 
is mainly due to her two streamlined 
funnels of unusual shape, the forward 
one of which is a dummy and houses 
the chartroom, wheelhouse and cap- 
tain’s quarters. The whole of the bridge 
front is plated in, slope and curvature 
being given in accordance? with the 
shape of the funnels. The Silverbriar 
was built by Joseph L. Thompson and 
Sons Ltd., Sunderland. She will 
shortly be joined by a sister vessel, 
the Silverplane. 

The 12,600 gross ton oil tanker 
Hyalina, built by Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson Limited, Wallsend, 


November 17 


for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co, 
Ltd., is a sister vessel to the Helicina 
commissioned last year. These two 
vessels are notable for their turbo- 
electric propelling machinery (capable 
of developing 13,000 shaft horse-power 
continuously—the greatest power ever 
borne by a single propeller shaft in a. 
merchant ship) and for the fact that 


they are arranged to burn cracked 
bitumen as a boiler fuel. 
The volume of merchant shipping 


undergoing repair, conversion or re- 
conversion in United Kingdom ship- 
yards and ports at the end of June 
stood at 3,064,900 tons gross. This is 
the lowest level since the end of Worid 
War II and is largely explained by the 
fact that the extensive programme of 
reconditioning of derequisitioned liners 
is now ending. The reccnversion of 
these vessels after years of trooping 
service has been an expensive under- 
taking—the actual cost in some cases 
even exceeding the original price of 
the vessel. 

Thus it will be realised that despite 
the difficulties encountered, advance- 
ment is being made in every section of 
activity connected with Britain’s post- 
war shipbuilding industry. 


HONGKONG SHIPPING REPORT FOR OCTOBER 1948 


ARRIVALS 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL Cargo Passengers Passengers Passengers 
FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage River River Ocean TOTAL 
Steamers Steamers Steamers 
Bricishmm ee. cae 106 254,740 176 =: 121,001 282) 375741 4,975 25,122 10,124 35,246 
iacricaniaennnee nae 21 94,740 -- — 21 94,740 = = 82 82 
Chinese: MRE... eres. 44 50,968 163 38,765 207 89,733 3,890 16,721 De 19,433 
Danis hiwiee ta) Sate 8 29,134 — 8 29,134 - -- 1,180 1,180 
DECOM Geese « earl. 13 66,039 — — 1g 66.039 — == 6,884 6,884 
BENCH Wiis is, cA 2 14,750 _ — 2 14,750 _— = 762 762 
Gre ale retarte. autos 4 16,010 — _— 4 16,019 — = == = 
Norwegian ......... 18 D425) = 18 54,251 = = 1,683 1,683 
Leebalebenhaveta) Nba ohana 5 20,964 = — 5 20,964 = ics ae wr 
Enllippinews ein woe. 9 11,662 — — 9 11,662 — = 33 33 
IPOLtUSUGSeN “Fetes wo: 3 806 —_ _ 3 806 = = = oF 
US SoR iikyaoen ee carr 1 41 — — 1 41 -—- — = — 
SCSOT ) Spake ce aoe 4 10,872 — — 4 10,872 — = 19 19 
Total Foreign 1320 om,28 163 98.765 295 409.002 3,890 16,721 13,355 30,076 
THORNE! ” ha Saeatoten 238 €24,977 339 159,766 577 184,743 5865 41,843 23,479 65,322 
DEPARTURES 
Ocean. Steamers River Steamers TOTAL Cargo Passengers Passengers Passengers 
FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Ri nied River Osean j TOT AL 
Steamers Steamers Steamers 
Er itich en a eee 109 279,152 179 122,094 288 401,24 prt é 
America ie. iP: 20 94,293 — — 20 194203 a eer eas ee ae 
Chinese ai so. wenkeoe 43 49,555 167 38,861 210 88,416 3, 411 14.340 1,315 15,655 
Daven, «meen, 7 27029 — 7 27,029 = _ 124 "724 
DONA. erstote 16 77,572 — — 16 77,572 — _ 5,505 5,505 
Brecohiyh chevy 2 140750 ee es 2 14'750 a = 630 630 
Greeks wiscmai sin 4 16,010 — — 4 16,010 — — — — 
Norwegian ......... 20 58,576 — — 20 58,576 _ _— 1,771 1,771 
Panamanian ....... 6. oiea7 — 6 22,927 — — “18 sas 
Eien ne Ae eon os 15,573 _- — 11 15,573 — — 31 31 
LUUBSUCSOo wy se soitanre « 806 — —_— — —_ 
US. S.8tan Waa. aie eee is 1 41 = — ; oe — oa a Be 
Swedish’ fae as. ; : 5 13,278 — = 5 13,278 —_ = Ul ul 
to Foreign 138 388,810 167 38,861 305 427,671 3,411 14,340 10,1 
Cte te GS 247 667,962 346 160,955 593 828,917 5,570 48,372 13/408 aeua 
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SHIPPING STATISTICS OF HONGKONG 


For The First Ten Months of the Year 1948 
TONNAGES AND PASSENGERS INWARD AND OUTWARD 


During the first ten months of 1945 
of river ships amounted to 2,281,580, making 
he largest arrival and departure 


the 
a grand total of 15,709,949. 


of ocean tonnage was recorded in May. 


nage of river shipping was recorded in October. 
The largest number of passengers on ocean ships arrived and departed in March. The largest number of river 
boat passengers arrived and left in October. 
Total passengers, ocean, inward and outward: 437,312, river, inward and outward: 737,087, grand total passen- 


total tonnage of ocean ships aggregated 13,428,369, and the total tonnage 


The largest inward and outward ton- 


gers: 1,174,399. 
OCEAN STEAMERS RIVER STEAMERS OCEAN RIVER 
TONNAGE TONN AGE PASSENGERS PASSENGERS 
MONTHS IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT 
January: 619,031 592,021 104,352 105,135 23,906 19,782 31,011 32,460 
February 543,329 557,534 95,228 96,246 13,880 11,190 29,900 31,100 
March 715,538 716,003 105,981 105,523 32,389 25,729 40,005 42,383 
April dan’ in 651,324 606,514 123,037 123,127 28,088 20,911 37,847 44,687 
May sais. sen 743,222 772,700 111,132 111,497 22,511 25,139 39,978 38,402 
June aye F 690,510 711,658 105,690 102,430 18,115 16,917 34,706 32,962 
July 686,393 671,442 86,775 90,518 23,617 20,651 31,546 34,102 
August 734,692 736,436 124,808 124,892 25,163 19,046 37,944 35,544 
September 712,108 674,975 121,685 122,802 24,078 24,412 34,558 38,337 
October 624,977 667,962 159,766 160,955 23,479 18,409 41,843 48,372 
First 10 months 6,721,124 6,707,245 1,138,455 1,143,125 235,126 202,186 358,738 378,349 
COMMERCIAL CARGOES 
(OCEAN STEAMERS) 
Year—1947 Year—1948 
Month Discharged Loaded TOTAL Month Discharged Loaded TOTAL 
SANUATY we meretre 190,450 83,357 273,807 PJARDUATY Feist 180,544 86,534 267.078 
February ...... 184,771 54,857 239.628 Bebriaryaenesce:s 202,207 76,542 279,349 
Mareh © ...3ceen. 249,662 77,219 326,881 March raja icto.s 241,574 81,980 323,554 
ADT 166,681 70,573 237.254 PN Gavinaene . 224,985 68,215 293,200 
HEN contin oon 226,870 75,561 392.431 WHEN Bie occ cutee Crean 220,097 97,379 317,475 
SUNEGME itn alone 161,393 65,529 226,922 June Sees eres s 189,681 93,571 283,252 
DULY) Best -clovistervas s 203,281 61,953 265,234 Jy Pelee Gsie:s 158,262 91,612 249,874 
August 177,964 62,307 240,271 Angst Giteaeni..< 222,296 94,220 316,516 
September 143,527 73,849 217,376 September 160.429 98,162 258,591 
‘October 194,688 74,289 268,977 October 163,350 57,988 221,338 
November 192,578 83,570 276,148 November ...... — —- —— 
December ...... 158,760 69,498 228,258 December ages. <.s. —_ —— — 
TODA Ti eerie ae 2,250,625 852,562 3,103,187 1,864,015 846,202 2,810,227 
MONTHLY 
AVERAGES... = 187,552 71,047 258,599 186,401 84,620 281,022 
SHIPPING REVIEW FOR OCTOBER Cargo discharged in October: 163,- 
250 tons. 
The figures for commercial cargo loadings were the lowest for the cur- Comparisons for commercial cargo 
on ocean going ships loaded and dis- rent year and the second lowest for on ocean going ships:— 
charged are usually indicative of the the last 20 months, China’s export October returns reveal that cargo 


trend of business of the Colory.. As 
the U.S. West Coast maritime strike 
is still on (and shows as yet no signs 
of conciliation) the decrease in tonnage 
of cargo loaded on and discharged 
from American ships was conspicuous 
and accounts for the decline in the 
October figures as compared both 
with September 1948 and October 1947. 
Imports, by weight, from other coun- 
tries were heavier in October but ex- 
ports from Hongkong—as far as 
tonnage of cargo is concerned—were 
greatly reduced. In fact, the October 


decline is vividly reflected in these 
low figures for loadings of cargo at 
Hongkong during October. 

Commercial cargo (excluding H.M. 
Forces and H.K. Government stores) 
inward and outward during first 10 
months of 1948:— 


Highest Lowest 
Cargo discharged Tons Tons 
(imports) 241,574 158,262 
(March) (July) 

Cargo loaded 
(exports) 98,162 57,988 
(Sept.) (Oct.) 


discharged was 1.82% higher than in 
September, and 16.09% lower than in 
October 1947. 


Cargo loaded in October was 40.- 


93% lower than in September 1948, 
and 21.94% lower than in October 
1947. 


The 10 months average for cargo 
discharged in 1948 is 0.61% lower than 
the 1947 monthly average; and the 
average per month of this year for 
eargo loaded is 19.11% higher than 
the average for 1947. 
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Cargo on River Steamers 


Imports and exports as carried on 
river steamers (between the Colony 
and South China ports as well as 
Macao) during October showed some 
progress when compared with the 
figures of the preceding 2 months, but 
are still lower than the average for 
the first 6 months of 1948. Shipments 
from here to South China are declin- 
ing while imports fromm South China 
and Macao are well maintained. To 
judge by the tonnage figures for cargo 
carried on river steamers, the volume 
of Chinese (and Macao) exports is 
considerably higher than the Hong- 
kong exports to South China. 


The number of river ships now on 
the run between here and Canton and 
Macao is out of proportion with the 
tonnage of cargo carried. While pas- 
senger traffic is encouraging, the earn- 
ings of the river shipping companies 
cannot be expected to be satisfactory 
unless cargo shipments improve. Many 
shipping firms are operating without 
profit, others continue to lose. 


River cargo unloaded here in Octo- 
ber 8,865 tons, cargo loaded 5,570 
tons, making a total of 14,435 tons. 


River cargo returns for first ten 
months of 1948:— 

Discharged Loaded 

tons tons 

January/March 1948 26,671 23,405 

April/Sunet  fr..205: 26,518 26,591 

July/September 26,124 19,736 

Total 9 months 69,732 


79,313 


Averages for first 6 months of 1948:- 
cargo discharged 8,864.8 tons per 
month, and 8,333 tons for cargo loaded. 
per month. 


River cargo figures for the months 
July to October (in tons) :— 


Discharged Loaded 
ARGU asin aera ay 10,504 9,282 
AUIEUSt™ fae 7,617 7,055 
September ...... 8,003 3,399 
October «5. =. -- 8,865 5,579 


Ocean and River Shipping 


Ocean shipping returns for October 
were much reduced as a result of 
the continued American West Coast 
strike; against September the decline 
amount to 12.24% for arrivals of ocean 
ships, and to 1.04% for departures. 
Compared with the 10 months average 
of this vear (viz. arrivals 672,112 tons, 
departures 670,724 tons) the October 
figures are lower, by 17.01% for ar- 
rivals, and by 0.41% for departures. 


Passenger figures for October also 
show declines against the preceding 
month, viz 244% for inward passengers, 
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and 24.59% for outward bound ocean 
passengers. 


River shipping figures were the 
highest for the year both for tonnage 
and for passengers carried. There is 
an intense competition on all river 
runs, especially to Macao and Canton, 
with fares and freight charges lower 
than ever. In relation to the tonnage 
employed on the river runs the num- 
ber of passengers carried during Oc- 
tober, in spite of having established a 
record, falls far short of the earning 
requirements of shipping companies. 

Against September, the returns in 
October show the following increases:- 
passengers arrived 21.08%; passengers 
departed 26.18%. 


Shipping by Flags 


The share of British shipping win 
the Colony’s October returns was 40.- 
76%; although 
ways far in the lead, the lower per- 
centage of U.S. ships arriving here in 
October improved the relative position 
of the Union Jack. The further drop 
in the Chinese shipping activities is 
illustrated in the current returns 
which show that the Chinese flag, 
previously occupying third place, has 
now dropped to fifth place. 


Following are the percentages of 
British and foreign ships in the Octo- 
ber returns for arrivals:— 


Beis .ss.on town coupes 40.76% 
| te a he RS 15.16% 
Netherlands 9 ...:..: sees 10.57% 
NOL WeStane fai suc-si2 antes 8.68% 
CiINES Oe create evs, 5 eres 51 Se 8.15% 
Manish” focpvarr. vot, ovata 4.66% 
Panamanian 5 acsicvecne gee 3.35% 
Geek. DaRite is view ices ees 2.57% 
Verne recs soe) «sete 2.36% 
PHI p pin ea mepewcctars aeromee 1.86% 
Pe biiete bts] ch Gg oaoo oe oe 1.74% 


River ships are sailing only under 
the British or the Chinese flag. Most 
river steamers are British owned. 
The British flag accounted for 753%4% 
of river shipping in October with the 
Chinese flag accounting for tthe ce- 
maining 24%4%. y 


Bunker Coal & Oil 


More and more ships are bunkering 
here oil, the quantity of bunker oil 
gradually advancing as the number of 
ocean ships converted to oil burning 
increases. 


Bunker coal and oil in October:— 


Coal Oil 

tons tons 
Ocean steamers ..... 8,781 15,299 
River steamers ...... 1,047 1,043 
Total 9,828 16,347 


British ships are al- 
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TRADING JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
(in foreign trade, under 60 tons each). 


Inward Outward 


Cargo: 

SUDK Sie Bevis ois 27,859 5,311 
Launches 193% 461 
28,052Y% 5,772 

Vessels: 
JUDKS, . Bure. 4 110,969 112,749 
Launches 3,943 3,966 
114,912 116,715 


Passengers in Junks and launches in 
Cctober: Arrived 1,468; Departed 
5,628. 


Recorded cargo carried in and out of 
the Colony on junks and motor 
launches during October against the 
preceding month showed a decline for 
imports and an improvement for ex- 
ports. The junk tratlic remains in the 
doldrums owing to the decline in China 
trade. 


For the first 10 months of 1948 total 
imports by junks and launches amount- 
ed to 292,526 tons, and exports amount- 
ed to 63,570 tons. Impor‘s, by weight. 
were almost five times the volume of 
exports from the Colony to Macao and 
Sou‘h China ports as served by trading 
junks and launches. 


The figures for passengers inward 
and outward by junks are open to 
doubt; month by month the number of 
passengers leaving exceeds the number 
of those arriving. While it appears a 
fact that the population of Hongkong 
in 1948 has decreased as against 1947. 
the decline is only fractional. It has 
been confirmed by official sources that 
Chinese passengers arriving here by 
junks are not always recorded as a re- 
sult of evasionary practices by junk 
owners who carry more than the per- 
mi‘ted maximum number of passen- 
gers. 


During 


October 1,125 junks were 
licensed, 


of which number 12 were 
equipped with motors; and an addi- 
tional 41 launches and motor boats 
were also licensed. Most of the licen- 
ces issued during the month were re 
newals for fishing vessels. 


Hongkong Marine Department main- 
tains at present four stations for re- 
gulating junk traffic, viz. at Aberdeen 
and Shaukiwan, on the Island, at Yau- 
mati, in Kowloon, and at Tai Po Kau, 
in the New Territories. The establish- 
ment of 1 or 2 more stations is under 
consideration; one on Cheung Chao 
Island and one or two on Lantao Is- 
land, viz. Tai O, and Sai Kung. 
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Air Traffic Returns for the first ten months of 1948:— 
Civil Air Craft Passengers Passengers Mail Mail Freight Freight 
Month Numbers Numbers Numbers kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. 
IN IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT 
PANUATY§  Mevayas:a. alciete s:ers ayers 384 6,275 5,491 8,029 8,975 24,443 138,081 
WODTUATY  Terete: savauers craveeterane 396 5,754 5,970 9,266 9,982 31,448 132,576 
VEATCH ee clerate teaser steess eats sists 514 7,627 7,479 12,748 11,465 62,039 164,948 
ADS Rye craters earns rete sa 577 9,602 9,053 14,643 14,713 45,512 78.417 
ER PA CEt ais ACIS Os AI 369 11,125 14,862 14,255: 14,862 37.016 68,444 
RII) srarttitinc sisters crmenttoretcce 640 10,351 8,927 14,749 14,753 22.906 90,020 
RU Vaame erated sdiave sce atone are ar aie 653 10,062 9,584 14,632 14,725 28,976 81,851 
AUBUSt), | Poca foc oo eae 609 8,190 9,301 16,464 15,693 40.617 73,216 
September: 5. onc Leni ee 578 9,333 9,919 14,269 14,472 37,368 57,434 
October ee ee es 611 11,571 10,988 : 14,833 14,346 57,217 106,254 
Total 10 months ...... 5,631 89,890 91,554 133,888 133,986 389,542 991,251 


Totals for the first ten months of 1948:—passengers 181,444; mail 267,874 kgs; freight 1,378.8 tons. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The Director of Civil Aviation of 
Hongkong reports on the developments 
of civil aviation in the Colony for the 
fiscal year of April 1, 1947 to March 31, 
i948 as follows:— 


Operations 
The continued development .of civil 


aviation and the establisament of new 
routes is reflected in the traffic figures 


IN HONG KONG 


for the Colony’s airport. Thirteen air- 
line companies used the airport as a 
regular calling point and 113,326 pas- 
sengers were carried. There were 7,309 
aircraft movements in the year. The 
a.iount o: tre.gnt and mail conveyed 
increased from 328 tons in i946/47 to 
1,560 tons in 1947/48. Of the com- 
panies regularly calling at Kiong Kong 
jour are British, two Chinese, L 
Philippine, and one each of America, 


Fe ST 


JUNKS & LAUNCHES 
Traffic Figures for first ten months of 1948 
ARRIVALS DEPARTURES 

Tonnage of Vessels Tonnage of Vessels 

Launches Junks Launches Junks 

January ..-...-: 5,132 Use January semeeee : 5,493 117,862 
February .....-- 4,163 85,351 February ...... 3,694 87,947 
March” ......<-. 4,826 4200 March cece: 4,767 121,495 
CADIEIL be sisters oaeeie 6 4,903 LOO; 26SIMADIIN Mane... 4,555 115,489 
May ........++.. 3,732 LOS OSS Mayausacccni cle 3,506 99,938 
ARGH lanetomactos 3,406 DO248e Junem yee. 6s 3,717 105,725 
July ........see- 3,649 104,229) 0 Jul yam ctnstensteier ere 3,857 103,931 
AUgUSE ....5.-. 4,489 114,862 August ......... 3.845 112 222 
September ..... 4,035 111,071 September 4,060 114,417 
Octobere Titec) ais 3,943 110,969 October ........ 3,966 112,749 
PE OUaL agains 47,104 1,190,355 Total ss.s,<e 41,389 1,082,776 
Tonnage of Cargo Tonnage of Cargo 

DANUALY eee < Fs 149% 31,420 JGNUALY. cietsiete wins 428 11,206 
February 2.0.2 38 25,008 February s.e<0. 421 10,531 
Marlo cmerden. «0c 142% 313994 March. 2... dee 402 6,797 
ABLE g.te.«< ce: 162% ATE by 7 Sevsily  ooheroGac 140% 4,937 
MEV Eo cides sc. 026 278 26 S63/E Maven. occ. soe cte 336 4,691 
PUBISE ioe sete c's 8 65% 26,410R TUDOR enc te ois 157 4,085 
DUlvaNe Gheie cscs 101 29 SOL BIULY 8 a teecos ars 346 2,910 
PAUSES ise. a' 268 SZ LOO PAUSUSt Gees cas 80 6.4948 
September ...... 257% 30.354 September ..... 291% 3,423 
OGober sian anes 19344 27,859), Octobet * wise. sc 461 (5,311 
POCA) ghaatdas ov 1,655%4 PLOUAls b2er3 ness 3,063 44 60,507 


290,871 


three 


Franc, Norway and Siam. The service 
to United Kingdom operated by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Ove a roule covering 8263 m''es was 
increased to twice a week and the time 
slightly reduced to 5% days. Flying 
boats are employed for this service but 
about three times a month it is possible 
to reach Europe in 3% days by a Nor- 
wegian company using landplanes. The 
Chinese air transport companies contin- 
ued to carry the bulk of the traffic in 
and out of the Colony and handled 50% 
of the passengers. Fares remain high 
in comparison with those prevailing in 
Europe and America but there were 
cons derable reductions. For example 
the cost of a journey to Manila which 
was $500 at the beginning of the year 
is now $300 by a superior type of air- 
craft and the journey to Shanghai costs 
$380 instead of $700. With effect from 
lst February, 1948 the airport landing 
fees have been increased by 100% and 
accommodation fees by 50% on the 
standard ra‘e in 1937. This increase of 
airport fees is still low in comparison 
with those levied in other countries. 


Airfield 


Although the airport at Kai Tak is 
regularly used by modern 4-engined 
aircraft the opinion that it is inade- 
quate for the larger types, particularly 
in poor weather conditions, is unchang- 
ed. A site for a new airport which will 
conform with the standards of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
has been found but work has not yet 
begun. The facilities of Kai Tak for 
the handling of passengers were much 
improved by the construction of a tem- 
porary building including a restaurant 
and waiting rooms and the facilities 
for aircraft were bettered by the con- 
struction of hardstanding and the in- 
stallation of additional navigational 
aids. Owing to the difficult approaches 
the airfield is not open at night but 
emergency lighting is available and 
was used twice with success during the 
year. 

After the reoccupation of the Colony 
the Royal Air Force manned the Air 
Traffic Control services but demobili- 
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sation before it was possible to obtain 
qualified civil statf caused considerable 
difficulties and led to restrictions in the 
hours of operation of the airfield. By 
the end of the year this position has 
been rectified and the majority of the 
services are now staffed by civilian 
employees. 


Aviation relations with China were 
placed on a mutually _ satisfactory 
basis by a bi-lateral agreement  be- 
tween China and the Unitéd Kingdom 
which was negotiated in Nanking by 
representatives from London and Hong 
Kong. This agreement was signed on 
the 23rd July and gave British airlines 
the right to use four of China’s air- 
ports, As a result of this Hong Kong 
Airways Ltd. were designated to 
opera‘e routes to Shanghai and Canton 
and the first British scheduled service 
to China arrived in Shanghai on the 
2nd December. A similar agreament 
with the Philippines was initialled in 
Manila in December and signed on 
January 7th in Manila. 


The long established flying training 
school of a local commercial enterprise 
operated a fleet of four light aircraft 
and 18 locally trained pupils gained 
licences. 


MONTHLY AVERAGES OF 1947 FOR ARRIVALS & 


Aircraft: Passengers: 
IATTIV AS Meee naar mentee 229 Arrivals: sn. 
Departures .2....:..-5- 228 Departures 
TOtalie tikes we ceeerienc 457 Total 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR AIRCRAFT BY NATIONALITY 


— For the fiscal year of 1947/1948 — 


Number, tonnage, cargo, passeng CTs and crew of aircraft of each nation 
arriving at and departing from Hongkong. 


NATIONALITY 
OF AIRCRAFT 


British 
Chinese 
Philippine 
French 
Norwegian 
Siamese 


NATIONALITY 


OF AIRCRAFT 


British 
Chinese 
Philippine 
French 
Norwegian 
Siamese 
American 
Others 


Total 


ARRIVING 
Goods and : 

Excess Luggage Mails Aircraft 

Aircraft Passenger Crew Tons Tons Tonnage 
880 11,698 4,401 73.1 58.2 15,526.3 
1,771 27,260 6,714 96.0 54.8  30,540.7 
603 6,053 3,350 209.6 4.2 10,324.2 
49 1,009 226 2.4 1.6 726.4 
30 486 330 20.7 —_ 888.0 
162 1,093 696 4.2 Del 2,395.2 
111 1,085 999 19.4 4.4 3,285.6 
56 128 217 1.9 a T3Ul 
3,662 58,812 16,933 427.3 124.3 64,423.5 

DEPARTING 
Goods and 

Excess Luggage Mails Aircraft 

Aircraft Passenger Crew Tons Tons Tonnage 
874 11,364 4,386 99.8 50.5 15,431.0 
1,770 28,663 6,703 669.5 41.3 30.511.1 
602 10,297 3,339 61.2 8.7 10,310.5 
49 867 226 2.8 1.4 726.4 
29 379 319 3.6 _ 858.4 
157 1,443 667 53.4 _ 2,327.2 
110 1,262 990 6.5 — 3,256.0 
56 239 217 10.2 _ Toueu 
3,647 54,514 16,847 907.0 101.4 64,157.7 


; DEPARTURES OF PASSENGERS, FREIGHT & 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT AT HONGKONG AIRPORT 


Freight: (Kilogrs.) 


Matera tenets ae 3,634 EMDOLES Reason taetets 
Pot en, 3,179 PEXDOLUS. react 
rifaraueal spas he 6,813 Totaliee soo. 


HONGKONG AIRPORT 


ARRIVALS FOR OCTOBER, 1948 


Total number of aircraft: 611 


Countries Passengers Mai! Freight 
United Kingdom - via Bangkok & 

PONS cienicie tus yaus cuovche sieveccyanci coarauees 109 2,485 3,598 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .... 56 143 =. 2,760 
Middle East via Bangkok & Ports 13 54 580 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China 162 458 1,989 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China .. 51 73 30 
Singapore (Direct). fares Oe os OST 772 
Bangkok (Direction ushers wsaci: 251 952 861 
Rrench*Indose@pindes. « aiycnw act 365 342 2,444 
IMURCR Oy A detenicn ete: heise o ewicein a © 24 —_—_ 
PNUTODINES™ pnecrert Gicctnr< cee ere 1,089 261 6,928 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports .... 44 523 2,270 
U.S.A. via Manila & Ports ...... 90 632 8,599 
Honolulu via Manila & Ports ... 21 13 195 
Australia (transhipment) ....... —_  — 334 
Shanghaia(Direct)ia.-csnuscoriteres 1,561 2,470 3,945 
Canton (Direct) “Ae ccc ie sscriec te 5,120 2,893 527 
China iviaiChinay Ports wrest cles PAG se liit meeiecoo 

11,571 14,833 57,217 


DEPARTURES FOR OCTOBER, 


Total number of aircraft: 611 


Countries Passengers 


United Kingdom via Bangkok & 
Ports 


Spepeigane eso tePaCke eeeeseneeionee 58 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .... 55 
Midd'e East via Bangkok & Ports 13 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China 68 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China .. 48 
Singapore ons os) enne Oee e 190 
Bangkole " Soenecosiowite ne ccksteiers 254 
salgon, (Direct)mt ee orees sce 184 
Macao « er... tlarnaee:. cleavage 57 
Philippines? (Direct) Winco... eee 1,434 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports .... 69 
U.S.A. via Manila & Ports ...... 213 
Honolulu: via: Manila) <2), 74. 70 
Australia“. Scns. te ee 8 
Shanghal. cic. cyescesisldsroe eins aoe ee 1,476 
Cantons (Direct) eeu ie 4,500 
China via China Ports .........: 2,291 

10,988 


1948 

Mail Freight 
2,523 763 
21 119 
—_ 1,335 
5 1,495 
—— 532 
1,733 1,428 
350 4,576 
327 939 
309 4,461 
477 91S 
1,374 5,864 
47 1,172 
313 57 
1,776 4,348 
3,255 13,046 
1,836 65,200 


14,346 106,254 


1948 
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FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL & 
DEVELOPMENTS 


United States Government expendi- 
tures in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines have contributed heavily to the 
national income during the current 
year, and continue io wipe out the un- 
favourable commodity trade balance. 
Figures for actual Peso currency cir- 
culation for the first quarter 1948, in- 
dicate that circulation increased from 
678,000,000 pesos to 738,000,000 pesos 
during the first 3 months of the year. 

The trend toward disbursement of 
dollar exchange for consumer goods 
continues, with import trade steadily 
gaining in value. Consumer spending, 
however, appears to be weakening 
somewhat, against strong inventories, 
full supply channels, and lower up- 
country purchasing power. 

Inflationary tendencies in the Unit- 
ed States have been reflected in Philip- 
pine markets for a wide range of 
American products, particularly food- 


— 


HONGKONG IMPORTS 
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stuffs, certain wearing apparel, and 
building materials. More stringent 
controls covering flour, galvanized-iron 
sheets, pipe, and sanitary supplies he- 
came operative early in the current 
year, while substantial quantities of 
these products were commandeered by 
the Philippine Relief and Trade Re- 
habilitation Administration (PRATRA) 
from private dealers. In other lines 
mew schedules of ceiling prices were 
issued by PRATRA, 


Higher Living Costs 


Prices of most consumer goods ap- 
peared to have been stabilized by 
March, although slight declines occur- 
red in textile quotations and in prices 
of several locally produced foodstuffs, 
except rice. Steadily increasing rice 
prices have prevailed throughout most 
of 1948, in both wholesale and retail 


& EXPORTS BY AIR 


— For the month of September 1948 — 


Imports 
Quan. Value 
Kilos $ 
United Kingdom 124 6,840 
Avistraliguet<: sete.. 33 2,343 
Canada Sync ae. aioe _ — 
Ceylon 1h wa tee ee ws 50 14,262 
Hast, Africa’. sie cen — — 
India ste ee hee ons — = 
Malaya (British) .... 34 1,580 
New Zealand ....... 490 367,981 
North Borneo ...... _— — 
South Africa ....... —_ a 
Wess eAfrica Gs car. 15 aol 
West Indies ........ 12 156 
Br. Empire, Other 20 917 
Belgium cruete wales. 5 46 20,150 
BULA. etracs cancion — — 
Central America _ — 
€hina; North” fs... 750 27,893 
mae Middlemen es 13 530 
eee South on. cn. 25,532 249,033 
Clibamte ce nenceeccee — — 
Sy pts lime. oe ee 139 7,425 
DenmMarki 2s: ees — — 
Erance sty i iids ce 4 100 
French Indo-China 101 712 
Getrmanyaesice aco —_— —_— 
HOMaNG) Peateels «one 1 24 
LE Te Pty i tata Od CnC CeO —_— —_— 
FBG ering istors Sea sbermyoreress — — 
DADAM a crrisgie susiaier xokers 65 4,983 
NOL W8 Ya cei -palese visusietory _ _— 
Netherlands E. Indies 11 2,400 
J Yaghives 36) (ie eee eric 405 15,843 
SC} Sree aaa camer 4,061 226,389 
South America ..... 408 
Sweden Mice kamen. —_— _— 
Switzerland ........ 9 3,035 
Syridmeinte «talent «2 2 48 
US, Acree rievsints bi< nie d 1,292 350,572 
Ofhersac.:.lryauntress:. 22 495 
POU a aed osenaatene.ecaie,s 33,233 1,306,634 
Total Bri‘ish Empire 778 396,594 
Total Foreign 32,455 910,040 


Exports 

Quan. Value 

Kilos 
United Kingdom 1,184 431,991 
Australiawesn ne. 36 2,815 
Canada ters ie acess _— — 
Ceylon ocean 27 16,410 
Indiagey mcm eno _ —_ 
Malaya (British) — —_— 
New Zealand ....... 12 17,350 
South Africa ....... = = 
West Indies ........ —e — 
Br. Empire, Other _— —_ 
Belgium seca —_ —— 
BuymM ag cds creer == = 
Central Americal .... — — 
China,” North) ..)..2-00 —_— —_ 

pe Middle ees. _— — 

By OULD on cis che ciate 3,239 19,570 
Guba: eer a oes cme _ —— 
Czechoslovakia ...... — = 
Egypt) <Reocetvetes ae — — 
Denmark? ..20si sadist — = 
Franc® es Vester Yf 814 
French Indo-China — = 
Germany enneisteer das 224 45,560 
Holand) Gaanevechrensiat 3 31 
Waly (orisjatersicwramanctnvs 56 300 
JADA aks uspateousisusiei score 3 100 
Ne‘herlands E. Indies — = 
NOL WAY" ction oe. —— — 
Philippines ......... 13 14,580 
2) ELE Qs curren GOR 2 21,196 
South America ...... _— = 
SWeden wen ncaa es 10 4,045 
Switzerland W.,..-.-- 1,859 1,359,651 
ER GUAMRSE Maan cs 4,562 1,314,258 

POUCA Miia. seta ates % 11,237 3,248,871 


Total British Empire 
Total Foreign 


1,259 _ 468,566 
9,978 2,780,305 


INDUSTRIAL 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


markets, and to combat the rapid rise 
new price ceilings were established in 
July. Higher rice prices have persist- 
ed notwithstanding the largest crop 
since Liberation for the 1947-48 sea- 
son, supplemented by substantial al- 
locations from IEFC and by other pur- 
chases and loans. Increased sonsump- 
tion of rice, resulting from postwar 
prosperity and from increased popula- 
tion, as well as inadequate distribu- 
tion and speculative activities, have 
contributed to the price rise. 

Meat costs also continue high, rang- 
ing from 9 to 10 times prewar levels 
for beef prices and approximating 7 
times prewar prices for pork. Al- 
though numbers of hogs and poultry 
are on the increase, the cattle popula- 
tion is still far below prewar. 

Aside from rice and meats, the mid- 
year food situation presented few pro-~ 
blems. Vegetables, especially tubers, 
were available in abundant quantities, 
and the corn crop was expected to ap- 
proach prewar levels. A general in- 
crease in the use of flour has served 
to offset somewhat shortages in rice. 
Fish supplies have improved notice- 
ably. Sugar is plentiful on the domes- 
tic market, and consumption is believ- 
ec to be greater than ever before. 


Sugar & Abaca Production 


Sugar production for the 1947-48 
season jis expected to be about 400,009 
short tons. As of July 14, 1948, ship- 
ments of raw sugar to the United 
States mounted to 152,341 long tons. 
Expectations in the trade were that 
no more than 220,000 tons from the 
1947-48 crop would move to the Unit- 
ed States during 1948, leaving approx- 
imately 180,000 tons for domestic con- 
sumption. Local uses for sugar. have 
increased materially, production of 
soft drinks having reached an all-time 
record, and with heavy flour imports 
consumption of cakes and sweetened 
breads is greater than formerly. 

Bailings of inspected abaca fiber in 
the first half of 1948 totalled 362.246 
bales of 278.3 pounds compared with 
381,584 bales in the first 6 months of 
1947. Because of overstripping, pro- 
duction in Davao has been on the 
decline. With increases in non-Davao 
areas, however, over-all 1948 produc- 
tion is expected to approximate the 
796,000 bales of fiber inspected in 1947 
Exports in the first 6 months of 1948 
totalled 365,398 bales only slightly 
more than the 364,748 bales exported 
in the first half of 1947. After reach- 
ing an all-time high in May, abaca 
prices have since receded. 


Copra & Coconut 


Tentative estimates place 1948 pro- 
Guction of copra at 800,000 long tons, 
as compared with approximately 
1,100,000 tons produced in 1947. The 
lower current output is largely the 
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result of typhoon damage in the au- 
tumn of 1947. Exports in 1948 are 
expected to total approximately 625,000 
or about a third less than last year. 
About 75,000 tons probably will be 
processed into coconut oil for export, 
and 100,000 tons of copra may be con- 
sumed locally in the production of 
edible oil, soap, vegetable lard, and 
margarine. In May copra _ prices 
reached an all-time high, but copra, 
as well as abaca, prices receded in 
June and July. 

Rules and regulations for grading 
and standardizatic.: of Philippine copra 
were established ky Commerce Ad- 
ministrative Order No. 2 issued in 
January 1948. Under terms of the 
order all copra moving into interna- 
tional markets will be inspected and 
sampled, classified and graded. certi- 
ficates of inspection and standards 
being issued by officials of the Divi- 
sion of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, 

Production of desiccated coconut in 
1948 is unofficially estimated at 55,000 to 
60,000 long tons. an amount considerably 
greater than ever before. Although 
factory operations were retarded by a 
shortage of fresh nuts during the first 
part of the year, the supply situation 
is improving, and is expected to be 
adequate for desiccators’ requirements 
in the second half of 1948. 

Gold & Base Metal Output 

One of the larger gold mines ap- 
proximated its capacity output in 
March, and the four mines in opera- 
tion during the first quarter of 19438 
milled 136,922 tons of ore, in contrast 
to an average guarterly production of 
all Philippine gold mines in 1940 of 
378,000 tons. Rehabilitation of other 
mines is not complete, reopening re- 
portedly being deferred until the price 
of gold increases, or operating costs 
are reduced. Most of the gold pro- 
duced is a low-grade bullion sold in 
Manila to small Chinese refiners. 


The largest producer of Chrome is 
shipping refractory chrome ore at an 
average of approximately 22,000 tons 
per motith, but rehabilitation of other 
mines has been delayed by lack of 
funds. Only one Manganese mine is 
in operation. It is understood that 
the last of the Copper ore accumulat- 
ed during tne war at the Lepanio 
copper mine in Luzon was shipped in 
1947, providing, in part, funds for re- 
habilitation. The first unt of an ex 
traction plant at the mine was 
. scheduted for preliminary operation in 
May 1948, and it was hoped, with ad- 
ditional equipment, to reach a daily 
production of 500 tons hefore the end 
of the year. 


Coal & Petroleum 


With continued active production of 
coal at the Government’s mine in 
Cebn (oytput having reached more 
than 1,000 tons a day) the Philippine 
Government is attempting to find ex-: 
port outlets for a potential surplus 
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production. Railroads, former con- 
sumers of coal, have converted to fusl 
oil, and the Manila Gas Co., also an 
important prewar consumer, has been 
abandoned. 


In March 1948, ‘the Far East Oil 
Development Co. was reorganized as 
the Philippine Oil Development Co. 
Recently an increase from 4,000,000 to 
10,000,000 pesos in its capital stocix 
was authorized in order to give strung- 
er backing to the company’s applica- 
tion for oil leases now under con- 
sideration by the Government’s Oil 
Commission. In addition to its hold- 
ings in Cebu) and on the’ Bondoc 
Peninsula, southern Luzon, the com- 
pany has applied for leases in Leyte 
and Panay, and hopes to explore more 
than 1,000,000 acres on a 25-year 
lease. Reportedly the firm has offer- 
ed the Government a 25 percent par- 
ticipation in the proposed authorized 
capital, and has suggested that, when 
justified by oil reserves, it will estab- 
lish and operate a r¢ finery. 


Textile, Cement, Paper, Machine Tool 
Factories 
The National Development Co.’s 


textile mill produced 62,000 pouncs of 
yarn ‘and 1,643.000 yerds of woven 
cloth in the first quarter of 1948, 
Activities were harnpered by a strike 
of nearly a month’s duration, but 
operating losses were more than off- 
set by profits on continuing trade in 


Japanese textiles. Location of the 
Government’s second textile mill at 
Narvacan in Ilocos Sur _ Province, 


northwestern (Luzon, has been deter- 
mined upon. All of the equipment is 
on hand. 


The Cebu Portland Cement Co.’s 
production continues at approximate- 
ly the 1947 rate of 12,000 bags a day. 
Work is progressing on construction of 
a rotary kiln which is expected to 
Gouble the plant’s capacity by Octo- 
ber 1948. 


Installation of a Government paper 
mill is under way on the site of a 
plant erected by the Japanese ani 
burned when they left. Basic equip- 
ment was salvaged, and additional 
machinery arrived from the United 
States in April 1943. It is planned 
to produce 20 tons per day of krafi 
paper from abaca waste. 


Machine tools received by the Gov- 


to be used in a proposed machine 
shop for parts and castings, located 
on Engineer Island, and _ for ship- 
repair facilities which will be gradual- 
ly rehabilitated. 


Both imports and exports in the 
first quarter of 1948 reached higher 
levels than in any average quarter for 
any previous year in the country's 
history. Average quarterly imports in 
1947 were valued at 255,675,000 pesos, 
and average quarterly exports at 
154,774,000 pesos. The visibie trade 
deficit in the first quarter of 1948, 
although considerably below that in 
the first quarter of 1947, was higher 
than the average quarterly trade de- 
ficit last year. 


Increases in import trade occurred 
chiefly in food items, including meats, 
fish, rice and flour. Imports of veget- 
ables were more than treble. Cigar-- 
ette imports were exceptionally high, 
and there were important increases in 
arrivals of petroleum products. For 
the great majority of metal. products, 
however (including many of the coun- 
try’s most vital needs for rehabilita- 
tion) the upward trend in imports was 
only moderate. Imports of electrical 
machinery and appliances also _ in- 
creased very little, and arrivals of 
motortrucks and of pharmaceuticals 
decreased. 


In the first quarter of 1948 the 
United States supplied 84 percent of 
total Philippine imports. Of the re- 
mainder, China, with 3.8 percent, and 
Canada, Ecuador, and the Netherlands 
Indies with about 1.5 percent each, 
were the principal sources of supply. 


Export Produce 


Coconut products continued to com- 
prise the bulk of. export trade, ac- 
counting for 76 percent of the total 
export value in the first quarter of 
1948. Copra shipments alone were 
valued at 98,000,000 pesos, compared 
with 84,000,000 pesos in the first 3 
months of 1947, although the amount 
of copra exported in 1948 was less. 
Postwar development of the desiccated 
coconut industry has been very mark- 
ed, and exports in the first quarter 
were valued at 18,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with an average quarterly value 
of 2,000,000 pesos before the war. 
Sugar exports at 11,000,000 pesos were 
roughly 40 percent of the 1939-40 
quarterly average, and shipments of 


ernment as Japanese reparations are tobacco and lumber products were 
PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE 
(In 1.0°0 pesos) 
Month Imports Exporis 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
January 91,465 101,338 77,296 20.609 
February 108.417 62,432 64,500 23.644 
March 125,094 112,143 50,465 36,018 
Total 324,976 275,913 192,255 85,271 


1948 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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IN SYNTHETIC 


TEXTILE FIBRES 


The still unfinished search for a 
nomenclature for synthetic fibres is 
merely one of the signs which mark 


the rayon industry as a young and 
lively industry still in its growing 
years. The search is accompanied hy 


controvers:es which expand in range 
with every important technical in- 
novation; and nobody knows where it 
will end. It advanced a stage at the 
confererce of the International Stan- 
dards Organisation at Buxton in June 
when the British Rayon Federation urg- 
ed without success that “rayon” should 
be adopted as a standard term for all 
manmade fibres. It was finally agreed 
merely that there should be a generic 


name for all synthetic fibres. But the 
name is still to be found. 
For the moment the language of 


synthetic fibres is undergoing a pro- 
cess not of unification but of fissure. 


very low. Abaca exports, valued ai 
18,000,000 pesos, were higher than the 
1947 quarterly average. 

The United States share of total 
Philippine export trade amounted to 
58 percent. A little more than 5 per- 
cent, each, went to Japan and France. 


Japan Trade 


A policy of strict control of trade 
between the Philippines and Japan 
until the peace treaty is concluded was 
formally adopted by the Government 
on August 16, 1948. The action en- 
dorsed a recommendation made by the 
Secretary of Commerce that, for the 
time being, trade be resumed by deal- 
ing with Japan through SCAP, with 
the Philippine Government exercising 
controls which would protect the in- 
terests of Philippine economy with re- 
gard to the. volume and categories of 
articles that will be allowed to come 
in from Japan and be exported to 
Japan. 


Foreign Business Men’s Problems 


Some apprehension on the part of 
resident Foreign business interests 
arose during early months of the cur- 
rent year over certain legislative pro- 
posals, such as the import-control bill, 
central-bank bill,’ native-employmen‘ 
bill, and other measures considered 
“nationalistic” in character. The bill 
to nationalize labour and most of the 
bills revulating the practice of certain 
professions were vetoed. The centrai- 
bank and import-control bill were 
signed on June 15 and 30, respectively. 

Other sources of concern io For- 
eign: elements in the Philippines in- 
cludjed a Supreme Count decision 
which denied aliens (presently other 
than Americans) the right to acquire 
commercial, industrial, or residential 
land, and also activities on the part 
of the Philippine Government (parti- 
cularly activities of PRATRA) affect- 
ing the control and distribution of 
scarce commodities. 


In the United States it has reached the 
point at which cellulose acetate yarns 
and fibres have claimed a new generic 
name of their own, “estron.” By a new 
series of definitions adopted by tae 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials in June, the term “rayon” is con- 
fined to fibres and filaments of re- 
generated cellulose. Fibres and fila- 
ments “composed of one or moré 
esters of cellulose” cease to be rayon, 
and become “estron”; these are the 
acetate fibres, but there. seems also 
to be some doubt whether the new 
synthetic fibre now in course of de 
velopment, ‘Terylene,” would by this 
definition: be an “estron” fibre or not; 
for it begins the manufacturing 
process as an ester, but is afterwards 
polymerised. But “Terylene” is a 
British, not an American, innovation, 
and unless the term “estron” makes a 
quick recovery from its unpromising 
start the likelihood of its adoption 
for British fibres is dim. The prin- 
cipal British manufacturers of cellulose 
acetate materals, British Celanese, 
are disposed to be content with 
“rayon” and with their own trade 
mark. British shoppers have accepted 
“nylon” as a separate classification 
(in so far as they are able to buy 
nylon at all) but this does not mean 
that their receptivity to new words 
is endless. For the purposes of this 
article the term “rayon” is used, with 
all proper diffidence, generically, and 
under cover of it the attenvt is made 
to discuss not only the familiar cellu- 
losic fibres but also the synthetic 
fibres with which the British public 
has still only a slight acauaintance — 
whether nylons, polyesters, or proteins. 


Not only is rayon an expanding in- 
dustry, it is also a changing one. A 
series of technical innovations which 
were bottled up by the war years has 
been brought near to fruition, and it 
is hardly possible that the technical 
pattern of the industry should for long 
remain static; processes, and the uses 
of the product, assume a different re- 
lative importance. These changes are 
occurring in a period of abncrmal 
treding conditions, when demand has 
been high, when the slow postwar re- 
covery of the German and Japanese 
industries has artificially limited sup- 
ply, and when the natural fibres (cot- 
ton and wool) have réached extremely 
high prices. New enterprises, the ex- 
ploration of new markets and new 
uses, and the planning of expansion 
all press for attention at a time when 
the demand for: the existing standard 
products is abnormally hard to satisfy. 
The natural optimism of the rayon 
trade does not conceal the fact that 
the total problem they present—how 
to plan the trading and production 
policy cf the future—is a difficult pro- 
blem to solve. This was illustrated a 
few weeks ago when the decision of 
Courtaulds to postpone the plan for a 
viscose fibre factory at Dundee be- 
came known. That decision was pre- 


sumably infiuenced by the high costs 
of construction. It was offset to some 
extent, no doubt, by measures to ex- 
pand further the preduction of viscose 
staple at the company’s factory in 
North Wales. But the company in 
explaining the decision, referred to 
“wor-d conditions,” and it is probably 
relevant that the American rayon 
industry has not lately shown an un- 
limited confidence in the prospects of 
expansion in the market for rayon 
staple. 


The modest attitude at present of 
important secticns of the American 
rayon industry towards the prospects 
of future expansion is worthy ot study. 
American Viscose Corporation, the 
principal producers of rayon staple in 
the United States, recently shelved a 
scheme to build a new rayon staple 
plant at Radford, Virginia where land 
was bought two or three years ago. 


.In this decision also the high cost of 


building and of machinery played a 
part. American ViscCse prefer to ex- 
pand production by improvements to 
existing plant, which have already 
achieved appreciable increases for a 
yncderate outlay. Their attitude is 
the more interesting. in that the pre- 
sent demand for rayon staple in the 
United States greatly exceeds supply; 
a grey market in the resale of yarn 
and staple is carried on at prices well 
above those charged by the producers, 
and users of staple have approached 
the United States Government to qom- 
plain that the volume of production 
is too small. The producers take the 
view that the expansion plans already 
in hand may prove sufficient to meet 
the demand. The calculation is neces- 
sarily uncertain, because a part of the 
present demand is for rayon as a 
cheaper alternative to cotton. This is 
not accepted as a permanent trading 
factor by the established rayon yarn 
and staple preducers, who discourage 
direct competition with cotton. But 
if the price of cotton falls, the total 
American demand for rayon will 
suffer, and foreign suppliers would be 
among the first to feel the reduction. 

Considerations of this kind induce 
restraint, but they need not induce 
pessimism. In fact the British rayon 
industry has increased its prdouction 
of rayon yarn (filament) steadily, and 
its production of rayon staple rapidly; 
and further increases are in prospect. 
Production of rayon yarn, which aver- 
aged . 8,506,000 lb. a month in 1938, 
has been above 11,000,000 lb. in each 
month this year; in June it reached 
12,690,000 lb.—the highest figure yet 
recorded, and 26 per cent higher than 
in June. 1947. Monthly production aft 
rayon staple averaged only 2,800.000 
lb. a month in 1938, but by 1946 the 
monthly average had risen to 5,900,000 
lb. Last year it rose further to 7,000,- 
000 lb. The next substantial increase 
is expected in December, when the 
expansion of capacity should begin to 
make itself felt. By the autumn of 
1949, according to a trade estimate, 


538 


monthly output of rayon staple may 
rise to more than 13,000,000 lb., and 
in 1950 it will be between five and six 
times the production of 1938. As pros- 
pects appear at the moment, the 
largest consumer of this output will 
be the I.ancashire spinning and weav- 
ing industry, working for the most 
part on spinning and weaving ma- 
ch.nes originally designed for cotton. 
Production of rayon yarn (filament) 
will not expand at the same rate; the 
main increases now planned are un- 
likely to take effect before 1950. 

The bulk of the increased produc- 
tion of staple fibre is likely to come 
from the Courtaulds plants at Green- 
field, in North Wales, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In the 
production of acetate staple, however, 
British Celanese are also preparing to 
expand, and extensions to their works 
at Spondon are in progress. Acetate 
staple was relatively neglected during 
the war; the utility programme Te- 
quired acetate rayon in yarn. A 
certain amount of acetate staple was 
preduced, but was used to the extent 
of 30 per cent in mixtures with viscose 
staple. The results of this largely ac- 
cidental fact may new prove commer- 
cially interesting. The mixture was 
found to have qualities of its own; in 
particular, attractive dyeing qualities 
and good resistance to creasing. Pro- 
mising experiments are now being 
made with 50 per cent mixtures on the 
some lines. The higher price of ace- 
tate staple (33d. a pound, as against 
16.5d for viscose staple) must limit for 
the present the scale on’ which sales of 
acetate staple can expand; but the 
prospects for acetate staple are not 
dull. 

As production expands, attention 
can presumably be given to uses of 
rayon which have not yet 
exploited. One probable field for ex- 
pansion is the wocllen and worsted 
iidustry, which already uses consider- 
able quantities of cotton—cotton yarn 
for warps, and cotton linters for 
mixing in the yarn. The extent to 
which rayon can be substituted de- 
pends in the short run, on the price 
of cotton. In addition, there are fur- 
ther possibilities for the substitution 
of rayon for a modest proportion of 
the wool used in the woollen and 
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worsted industry; these may expand 
as techniques develop and the pro- 
perties of the rayon fibres are im- 
proved. 


The industrial uses of rayon appear 
also not to have been full explored. 
At present the main industrial con- 
sumption is of rayon of coarse denier 
for tyre cloths; and this can be ex- 
pected to grow as the supply of the 
special yarns cOncerned is increased. 
Other uses, it is fair to assume, would 
have been exploited more thoroughly 
before now if the rayon producers had 
not been working in a general atmos- 
phere of excessive demand and inade- 
quate supply. 


Both nylon yarn and nylon staple 
may have a large part to play in the 
development of industrial uses for 
synthetic fibres, and there is room for 


experiment in the mixture of nylon 
staple with other fibres. The imme- 
diate interest is, however, in the 


prospects of expanding the supply of 
nylon yarn. Production is now start- 
ing at the new factory of British 
Nylon Spinners at Pontypool. Since 
1941 the company has been producing 
yarn at Coventry, and since 1942 at 
Stowmarket; the two together have 
lately been producing yarn at the rate 
of 1,000,000 Ibs. a year. The com- 
pany’s total production should now be- 
gin to expand, and by the end of next 
year (when the Pontypool plant 
should be in full operation) it is ex- 
pected to reach the rate of 10,000,000 
ib. a year. Hosiery will continue, no 
doubt, to be the largest use for nylon, 
but other fabrics are in preparation. 
The development of lightweight wors- 
ted materials with a reinforcement of 
nylon is reaching an advanced stage; 
the worsted yarn can be doubled with 
nylon filament, or it can be spun 
round a nylon core. 


Imperial Chemical Industries are 
concerned in the development of two 
new fibres of particular interest. 
“Ardil,” a protein fibre for which the 
warmth and resilience of wool is 
claimed, is being produced in small 
quantities at the ICI works at Ardeer, 
so that it is already known to the 
textile trade. It originated before the 
war in a programme of research un- 
dertaken to find new uses for the 


primary products of colonial countries; 
the starting material of “Ardil” is the 
protein in groundnuts, which is ex- 
tracted after the expression of the 
groundnut oil and before the remain- 
ing carbohydrate is converted into 
cattle-feed. The first filaments were 
produced in 1938, but further plans 
were held up by the war. ‘“Ardil” 
makes a soft yarn; mixed with a 
stronger and harder-wearing fibre, it 
should make fabrics with qualities 
which have not previously been pro- 
duced in this country from synthetic 
materials. The company’s production 
plans indicate confidence; it is intend- 
ed to set up a plant at Dumfries to 
make 10,000 tons a year. The cus- 
tomary difficulties which surround 
new industrial construction operate in 
this case also, and it is not likely that 
production at Dumfries will start be- 
fore 1950. Until then, only the “pilot” 
quantities produced at Ardeer will be 
available. 


The newest textile fibre to have 
reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment in this country, “Terylene,” has 
been described as the first truly syn- 
thetic fibre—in the sense that the 
starting material is not merely adapted, 
as in the cellulosic fibres, but entirely 
reconstructed—to have been evolved 
in Britain. Its theoretical origin can 
be traced to the work of Dr. W. H, 
Carothers, the Du Pont chemist who 
evolved nylon. Carothers, after 
examining the polyamides and the 
polyesters, chose a polyamide as the 
starting material of nylon. Mr J. R. 
Whinfield, of the Calico Printers’ As- 
sociation, examined the polyesters 
further and found one (derived from 
the condensation of ethylene glycol 
with terephthalic acid) with suitable 
fibre-forming properties. The work 
on “Terylene” has since been taken 
over by ICI, and much work has by 
now been done in exploring the quali- 
ties of the fibre and in making indus- 
trially efficient the processes necessary 
to its production—and in particular, 
the intermediate chemical processes. 
Great versatility is claimed for “Tery- 
lene,” with other valuable properties. 
Some years’ work will be needed be- 
fore it can be produced in commercial 
quantities. 
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